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J^Dstead  of  centralizing  military  administration.  Prussia  has 
worked  out  the  principle  of  decentralization  and  definite 
responsibility  of  individuals;  and  instead  of  leaving  all  to 
be  done  at  the  last  moment,  in  a  hurried  and  perfunctory 
manner,  there  is  not  a  single  step  in  the  mobilization  of  her 
ibrces  which  has  not  been  arranged  beforehand.  There  is 
nothing  new  or  startling  in  the  Prussian  idea.  It  is  but  the 
principle  of  division  of  labour  carried  out  in  the  organization 
of  an  army  as  Adam  Smith  described  it  to  be  in  a  pin  manu- 
factory. Each  official  has  a  definite  duty  to  perform  and 
definite  instructions  how  to  perform  it,  so  that  no  meddling 
is  required  from  Berlin,  and  no  uncertainty  exists  in  the 
various  districts.  The  War  Office  knows  to  an  hour  when 
each  corps  d'armee  will  be  ready,  and  where  each  Division 
and  Brigade  will  be  with  its  General  who  knows  his  officers 
and  soldiers,  and  who  is  served  by  a  Stafi'  equally  well 
informed. 

Recruits  in  Prussia  have  to  serve  three  years  in  the  active 
Army,  though,  for  economical  reasons,  they  are  generally 
sent  home  some  months  before  the  expiration  of  their  term; 
then  four  years  in  the  Reserve,  after  which  ihey  fall  for 
five  years  into  the  Landwehr,  and  reed  no  longer  expect  to 
be  put  into  the  first  line  in  war  except  under  extraordinary 
circumstances.  The  Landwehr,  together  with  young  untrained 
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men,  have  generally  enough  to  do  on  the  lines  of  comrnuni 
cations,  where  they  are  being  taught  all  things  necessary  KV 
enable  them  to  take  their  place  !n  the  front  line  should  their 
help  become  necessary.  The  great  fact  is  that  the  active 
regiments  are  always  associated  with  their  Landweiir  battalion?*, 
their  reserves,  their  depots  of  troops,  arms,  clothing,  trans- 
port, and  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Not  an  article  of  equipment 
has  to  be  sent  from  Berlin  or  elsewhere.  Everything  they 
need  is  to  be  found  close  at  hand  in  their  own  districts. 
There  is  no  choking  of  railways  with  men  hurrying  to  and 
fro  before  they  can  be  equipped.  Every  commander  of  a 
district  Landwehr  battalion  knows  who  an;  the  men  to  be 
called  up  instantly  from  the  Reserve  to  complete  the  active 
regiments,  and  if  any  of  them  are  not  close  at  hand  there 
are  letters  already  written  to  recall  them,  enclosing  railway 
ordeis  for  their  use.  Their  clothes  and  arms  are  ready  for 
them  when  they  join,  and  they  aye  then  within  a  short 
distance  of  their  regiments.  All  the  transport  of  each  Corps 
is  present  in  its  district.  There  is  a  definite  plan  to  supply 
the  extra  horses  required.  In  a  given  number  of  <lays,  known 
beforehand,  each  Corps  is  certain  to  be  perfectly  ready  for 
active  service  and  in  possession  of  every  requisite  for  a 
campaign;  while  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  supply 
from  its  districts  of  all  things  likely  to  be  expended  during 
a  war,  whether  it  be  short  or  long.  The  district  feeds  the 
children  of  its  soil  with  whatever  they  cannot  obtain  in  the 
enemy's  country,  and  assumes  at  once  the  charge  of  the 
wives  and  families  left  behind.  In  the  district,  after  the 
troops  march,  the  remaining  reserves  and  recruits  ai-e  being 
taught  their  duties  as  steadily  as  in  a  time  of  profound 
peace,  and  a  regiment  calls  tliese  to  its  standard  as  soon  as 
it  has  lost  by  wounds  or  sickness  one-tenth  of  the  men  who 
marched  with  it.  In  a  very  few  days  after  the  War  Office 
has  telegrap    h1  the  order  to  mobilize,   the   country  produces 
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.a  number  of  small  armies,  each  perfectly  prepared  to  act 
instantly  as  an  independent  body  or  to  join  the  others  at  a 
place  ordered.  Moreover,  the  plans  for  every  conceivable 
campaign  have  been  drawn  up  during  the  leisure  of  peace; 
the  railway  arrangements  have  all  been  made,  and  only  need 
one  word  from  the  Chief  of  the  State  to  confirm  the  projects 
of  the  General  Staff.  In  fact,  the  various  departments  have 
done  their  work  so  well  in  peace  tliat  the  order  for  war  puts 
upon  them  no  stress  whatever. 

The  tactical  system  of  the  Germans  disclose  a  large  ex- 
perience of  the  past,  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  recent 
changes,  and  the  results  of  continual  efforts  to  make  the 
army  a  perfect  instrument.  Thus  the  value  of  one  of  Napo- 
leon's inventions  —  the  separation  of  a  national  force  into  a 
number  of  independent  units,  each  capable  of  acting  by 
itself  —  was  fully  understood  and  carefully  maintained;  but 
instead  of  being  formed  into  one  army,  obeying  a  single 
Commander-in-Chief,  a  certain  number  of  corps  d'armee  were 
aggregated  into  distinct  armies,  each  under  a  responsible 
leader,  the  immense  masses  of  modern  times  making  this 
arrangement  obviously  expedient.  Thus,  too,  the  principle  of 
giving  subordinates  in  high  command  great  freedom  of  action 
while  carrying  out  a  general  s'^heme,  observed  by  Napoleon 
towards  his  Marshals,  was  faithfully  followed  by  Von  Moltke ; 
but  even  more  ample  liberty  was  allowed,  in  consequence  of 
the  vast  proportions  attained  by  war  in  the  present  day. 
Celerity,  absence  of  complications,  and  self-reliance  were  thus 
promoted ;  and  though  too  much  is  not  to  be  made  of  a  mere 
matter  of  organization,  the  consequences  were  of  undoubted 
value.  Coming  to  tactics  in  a  more  technical  sense,  while  the 
leading  rule  was  steadily  adhered  to  that  the  three  arms 
should  assist  each  other,  and  perform  their  proper  functions 
in  the  field,  the  greatest  care  was  taken  to  adapt  them  to 
the  exigencies  and  uses  of  modern  war,  and  to  accommodate 
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their  action  so  as  to   fall   in   with   the  changes  wrought  by 
modern  inventions. 

Strategy  is  a  science  which  is  constantly  in  progress,  and 
which  always  takes  into  the  reckoning  the  changes  in  the 
laws  of  arms  in  more  recent  times,  as  well  as  the  utilization 
of  the  new  improvements  in  the  means  of  communication  — 
such  as  railroads  and  telegraphs. 

The  distinct  formal  movements  by  which  an  army  is  made 
to  assume  throughout  a  similar  or  corresponding  formation- 
are  no  longer  possible  in  presence  of  modern  weapons.  It  is 
absolutely  essential  in  order  to  diminish  the  disastrous  effect 
of  the  present  arms  that  each  small  section  of  an  army 
should  be  moved  in  such  a  manner  as  the  local  circumstances 
impose.  An  attack  in  column  is  no  longer  possible,  and  an 
attack  in  rigid  line  —  except  for  short  distances  —  never 
was  possible  against  properly  posted  enemies ;  and  now,  except 
under  the  very  rarest  circumstances,  attacks  cannot  ever  be 
restricted  to  short  distances.  If  an  army,  then,  is  to  attack 
at  all,  it  must  do  so  in  skirmishing  order,  with  a  proper 
system  of  supports  and  reserves.  This  mode  of  battle  implies 
an  increase  in  the  space  occupied  by  a  given  number  of 
men,  In  proportion  as  the  space  occupied  by  a  company  is 
increased,  the  difficulty  of  having  men  under  control  is 
augmented.  Hence  drill  discipline  is  more  necessary,  and  the 
combination  of  the  most  entire  obedience  with  the  greatest 
intelligence  more  desirable,  than  ever.  It  is  obvious  that  it  is 
now  impossible  for  an  officer  to  bring  the  same  number  of 
men  under  his  eye  as  he  could  when  they  were  more  com- 
pact, and  yet  rapidity  of  movement  and  quickness  in  conveying 
and  obeying  oiders  are  of  greater  consequence  than  before. 
The  consequences  of  outflanking  or  of  breaking  the  line  are 
more  serious  than  they  were. 

Now,  as  heretofore,  and  perhaps  more  than  ever,  the  fate 
of  battles  depends  on  infantry ;   but  the  action   of  the   other 
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arms  must  not  be  forgotten.  The  French  generally  threw 
away  their  cavalry  in  dashing  but  utterly  hopeless  charges; 
and  did  not  employ  it  enough  in  reconnoitring ;  the  Oermana 
followed  exactly  contrary  rules. 

The  cavalry  divisions  covered  their  army  and  its  marches 
as  with  a  veil.  Even  before  crossing  the  fnmtier  the  cavalry 
divisions  in  t!ie  centre  of  the  army  were  pushed  to  the  front. 
At  the  first  entry  into  France  they  came  upon  the  enemy  at 
Spicheren,  at  Weiasenbiirg,  and  at  Woerth.  Immediately 
after  these  actions  tlie  eavalry  division  again  led  the  way. 
The  enemy's  cavalry  was,  on  the  contrary,  very  inactive. 
The  French  generals  did  not  appear  to  understand  the  employment 
of  cavalry  after  the  German  fashion. 

This  double  use  of  horsemen  acting  as  widely-spread  eclai- 
rettrs,  and  concentrating  into  immense  masses  when  needed, 
is  best  obtained  by  the  Prussian  corpa  darmee  organization, 
with  its  divisions  of  Batteries  'vnd  its  Cavalry  detachments 
each  attached  to  a  specific  Divisi(m,  so  that  the  little  army 
is  complete  in  itself  witli  some  30,00()  men  and  90  guns. 

It  must  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  on  the  ca\alry  lies 
the  obligation  under  all  circumstances  to  watch  imd  gain 
information  concerning  the  enemy  at  great  distances.  But  it 
is  the  business  of  the  leader  to  carry  this  out  with  a  requisite 
economy  of  the  powers  of  this  arm  ;  for  he  who  considerably 
weakens  his  cavalry  before  the  first  engagement  cannot  expect 
anything  from  it  eitlier  in  or  after  it. 

The  stronger,  however,  the  body  of  troops  destined  as 
coverers,  the  further  it  can  be  pushed  forward,  and  the  greater 
will  be  its  sphere  both  for  gaining  information  and  covering. 

The  cavalry  should  always  form  the  head  of  the  column 
even  in  the  mountains ;  but  in  this  case  their  strength  should 
be  limited.  Their  business  should  be  only  t(»  secure  and  give 
intelligence  ;  thus  patrols  would  be  the  extent  of  their 
employment  on  such  a  ground.    Some  dragoons  should  always 
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be  at  hand  to  obtain  quickly  information  of  anythin;^  which 
may  be  observed  on  the  tlank»^  which  is  often  necessary  on 
the  march.  Good  Thiers  on  stout  horses,  with  the  confidence 
which  these  conditions  afford,  can  do  much. 

The  greater  the  distance  that  the  view  is  unbroken  over 
the  ground,  the  more  numerous  will  be  the  patrols  which  will 
be  required  to  be  sent  forward  ;  and  in  this  case  they  will 
require  a  support  of  their  own  arm. 

The  Artillery  should  be  accustomed  to  act  fn  masses,  or 
to  take  up  extended  positions  according  to  the  ground,  and 
nothing  can  be  less  c'tt'ective,  pretty  as  it  is,  than  a  line  of 
Infantry  with  its  Batteries  all  ticked  oft",  gun  by  gun  in  line 
firing  right  in  front.  The  real  power  of  this  raigiity  arm  is 
most  seen  in  concentration  of  fire,  and  in  the  combination  of 
numerous  batteries  on  a  decisive  point  or  two  in  the  field. 

If  it  was  wished  to  open  the  battle  in  earnest,  no  time 
was  lost  by  the  Germans  in  deploying  a  strong  force  of 
Artillery,  which  generally  took  part  in  a  connected  line  at  the 
distance  of  from  '2,000  to  8,000  paces,  endeavouring  by  its 
lire  to  cover  the  further  deployment  of  the  main  body  and 
to  shake  the  enemy.  The  division  Artillery,  and  the  greatest 
part  of  the  corps  Artillery,  of  the  army  corps  engaged,  were 
usually  employed  for  this  purpose.  The  Artillery  secret  had 
again  been  discovered,  and  the  arm  had  become  conscious  of 
its  strength.  The  German  Artill(M-y  was  employed  on  the 
largest  scale  in  this  manner  at  Gravelotte  and  Sedan.  Long 
lines  of  guns  kept  up  a  fearful  fire  upon  the  French  positions, 
shattered  their  formations,  and  silenced  their  batteries.  We 
see  the  French  Artillery,  utterly  unmindful  of  old  Napoleonic 
traditions  in  general,  not  bringing  forward  sufticient  force  td 
meet  the  massive  array  of  German  cannon.  We  observe  no 
particular  cohesion  in  its  formations  and  manoeuvres.  They 
worked  generally  by  single  batteries ;  rarely  were  they  able 
to  form  a  line  of  guns  equal  to  the  German  in  extent. 
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The  Artillery  beinj?  the  arm  which  can  damage  an  op- 
ponent at  the  {:!;rpatest  distance,  its  mass  muat  therefore  come 
into  operation  before  the  weight  of  the  Infantry  is  pushed 
into  the  fight.  The  Artillery  should  never  be  placed  too  far 
back  in  the  column  of  march,  it  belongs  rather  to  the  front. 
In  the  situations  in  war  on  a  large  scale,  individual  batteries 
cannot  manoeuvre  of  their  own  accord,  as  frequently  happens 
in  small  detachment  exercises.  Where  12,0(X)  Infantry  are 
striving  to  attain  one  object^  the  Artillery  distributed  to  them 
should  not  seek  ':'^  act  on  its  own  account,  but  on  the  contrary 
it  should  contribute  to  the  attainment  of  that  object  with  its 
united  power,  which  is  possible  only,  when  the  batteries  do 
not  act  independently,  l)ut  obey  one  will. 

In  war  on  a  large  scale,  employing  the  batteries  in  a 
mass  is  the  rule;  their  isolated  employment  is  the  exception. 
This  urincipie  must  be  rather  the  more  maintained,  inas- 
much as  the  actuality  frequently  renders  the  exception 
necessary. 

In  all  eases  the  Artillery  of  the  advanced  guard  comes 
first  into  action  and  has  to  keep  up  its  f-ie  for  the  greatest 
length  of  time ;  and  therefore  every  officer  iu  command  would, 
without  doubt,  prefer  to  employ  the  battery  which  carried 
the  greatest  numlier  of  rounds,  and  that  is  the  4 -pounder 
battery. 

To  give  a  special  escort  to  the  Artillery  on  the  line  of 
march  is  wholly  superfluous,  since  it  is  in  direct  communication 
with  the  other  sums,  divisions  marching  directly  in  fnmt  and 
in  rear  of  it. 

Infantry  should  not  think  the  protection  they  get  from 
guns  is  to  be  measured  by  their  proximity,  and  should  not 
feel  they  were  abandoned  wlum  the  guns  move  off  to  better 
po  dtions. 

Detacliing  guns  from  a  battery  must  be  cousidered  as 
altogether    exceptional,    the    rule    being    to    keep    the    whole 
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togetLer;  in  open  level  ground  the  battery  of  the  advanced 
guard  should  always  march  united.  >     ;. 

The  German  Irfantry  knows  how  to  adapt  itself  quickly 
and  safely  to  all  possible  positions,  because  it  not  only 
maaoBuvrea  on  sound  principles,  but  because  it  is  accustomed 
to  act  according  to  the  circumstances  and  situation  of  the 
moment. 

To  obtain  the  results  of  arms  of  precision,  the  old  order 
of  the  German  battle  was  modified  in  an  extreme  degree  — 
battalions  were  for-:ied  into  smaller  units,  stiff  lines  and 
columns  were  almost  given  up,  and  Infantry  were  trained  to 
break  into  dense  swarms  of  skirmisliers  as  much  as  possible, 
to  take  any  advantage  of  cover,  and  to  manoeuvre  rapidly 
upon  the  field;  while  attention  was  paid  to  improve  their 
fire,  and  to  make  thern  steady  and  self  reliant.  Most  properly, 
too,  though  modern  small  arms,  were  known  greatly  to  favour 
the  defence,  the  vicious  principle  was  carefully  eschewed  of 
trusting  to  a  passive  defensive ;  and  it  was  sought  to  overcome 
the  difficulties  of  attack  by  quickness  of  movement,  by  sureness 
of  aim,  by  making  use  of  local  accidents  of  the  ground,  and 
by  combiniug  in  all  instances,  an  advance  on  the  Hank  with 
advance  in  front,  so  as  to  harass  and  perplex  the  enemy. 

The  German  line,  as  it  advanced  to  attack,  presented 
formations  of  eager  skirmishers  who  made  use  of  every  accident 
of  the  ground  to  conceal  tiiemselves  and  close  with  the  foe, 
and  maintained  a  deadly  and  continuous  fire,  though  in  loose 
order  at  a  near  range ;  and  it  always  overlapped  and  outflank'^d 
the  French,  twisting  round  them  in  a  destructive  coil  as  they 
vainly  endeavoured  to  stop  its  approach. 

The  loose  order  of  v/ide-spread  skirmishing  which  charac- 
terizes the  Infantry  tactics  of  this  day  has  been  compared 
to  "  the  battles  of  navages, "  and  it  has  been  supposed 
that  the  effects  of  discipline  and  of  acting  in  concert  would 
be    less    important    at    the   present   day   than    in    pasL   times. 
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The  eontrary,  however,  is  the  case ;  experience  has  shown 
that  long  training  is  required  to  make  use  of  modem  small 
arms;  that  the  advantage  of  union  and  combined  practice  is 
JLdt  as  marked  whether  men  fight  in  thin  formations  or  in 
dense  masses ;  and  that  the  difference  between  raw  and 
disciplined  armies  is  at  least  as  great  as  it  vas  of  old. 

The  German  line  of  skirmishers  approached  the  enemy 
by  a  succession  of  rushes.  This  was  either  done  by  taking 
advantage  of  cover,  or  else  they  would  advance  aoout  100 
paces  at  a  run,  throw  themselves  down,  and  then  run  on  again. 
Much  address  was  displayed  in  this  manoeuvre.  Although  the 
Germans  were  frequently  obliged  to  make  front  attacks,  the 
principle  of  the  turning  movement  always  asserted  itself.  So 
fearful  are  now  the  effects  of  tire  that  direct  attacks  present 
many  difficulties,  and  therefore  demand  so  much  time  as  to 
give  the  adversary  leisure  to  reinforce  the  threatened  part 
of  his  line.     Thus  turning  tactics  are  fully  justified. 

The  German  front  attack  was  usually  combined  with  an 
attack  in  flank,  made  by  a  turning  movement.  It  has  yet  to 
be  seen  whether  such  tactics,  any  more  than  strategy  of  the 
same  kind,  will  succeed  against  a  well-trained  enemy  who 
makes  a  vigorous  counter  attack :  but  they  were  very  successful 
when  encountered  only  by  troops  standing  passively  on  the 
defensive.  The  turning  movement  for  the  flank  attack  makes 
the  attaching  line  exceedingly  weak,  and  gives  the  enemy  a 
favourable  chance  to  break  it ;  in  fact,  a  great  superiority  of 
force,  which  on  most  occasions  the  Germans  had,  is  the  true 
justification  of  this  system. 

It  is  self-evident  that  when  one  army  so  completely  sur- 
rounds i  nother  the  attacking  line  must  be  very  thin  in  many 
places.  According  to  old  rules  the  best  way  of  meeting  such 
a  move  would  be  by  a  vigourous  attack  with  a  concentrated 
mass  upon  some  point  of  the  necessarily  thm  and  extended 
line  of  the  enemy. 
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The  Fiench  Infantry  generally  received  the  German  attack 
behind  field  intrenchments ;  and  though  they  destroyed  the 
enemy  in  thousands,  they  frequently  allowed  themselves  to 
be  turned,  made  no  resolute  counter-attacks,  and  ended  by 
abandoning  the  ground. 

In  spite  of  the  drawbacks  (caused  by  the  fire  of  modern 
small  arms)  the  French  might  have  tried  the  eflPect  of  an 
attack  upon  a  point  of  the  line  which  was  surrounding  them. 
But  their  tactics  were  entirely  deficient  in  the  oflFensive  element 
on  a  large  scale,  by  which,  with  inferior  numbers  even,  you 
may  gain  great  advantages  if  you  are  in  a  position  to  make 
rapid  concentrations  and  advances  on  decisive  points.  Partial 
counter-attacks  on  isolated  points  of  a  battle  field,  such  as 
the  French  made  frequently,  and  with  great  bravery  at  Sedan, 
can  only  have  a  momentary  effect. 

The  German  Infantry,  when  on  the  defensive,  did  not  open 
fire  till  the  enemy  was  within  300  or,  at  the  outside,  400 
paces. 

An  attempt  to  break  through  investing  lines  with  anything 
like  a  large  army  is  a  matter  of  extraordinary  difficulty ;  the 
case  is  quite  different  from  that  of  a  garrison  escaping  from 
a  fortress ;  and  the  proverb  "  ville  investie  est  ville  perdue  " 
is  more  than  ever  applicable  in  modern  war. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  sally  forth  from  a  fortress 
even  against  unfortified  positions,  for  the  investing  force  has 
this  great  advantage,  that  the  besieged  oan  never  take  it  in 
flank,  being  themselves  surrounded  by  the  position  of  the 
besiegers.  They  must,  therefore,  attack  the  latter  in  front, 
to  which  the  br-jechloader  opposes  great  difficulties.  Besides 
which,  to  deploy  considerable  masses  of  troops  among  the 
works  of  a  place,  and  to  make  them  debouch  from  its  gates 
requires  much  time  and  a  great  power  of  manoeuvring, 

A  plan  which  is  destined  to  envelop  and  overthrow  the 
enemy  both  in  front  and  on  both  flanks  can  only  be  undertaken 
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with  a  numerically  superior  force,  and  even  then,  can  only 
be  carried  out  by  leaders  who  can  rely  upon  the  punctual 
execution  by  all  parties  of  their  share  in  the  complicated 
dispositions. 

Plans  of  this  sort  have  frequently  been  proposed  in  former 
wars,  but  have  never  been  executed  as  they  were  in  the  late 
campaign;  they  never  can  succeed  except  with  perfectly 
formed  and  disciplined  troops  under  efficient  and  distinguished 
leaders,  a  fact  which  has  been  clearly  proved  by  history. 

The  f'-equent  failures  of  concentric  attacks  formerly  led  to 
the  opinion  that  suc'i  operations  were  altogether  unadvisable. 
The  danger  to  the  aggressor  is  certainly  very  great,  even, 
if  only  one  part  of  the  army  machine  should  fail  to  perform 
its  share  in  the  general  plan.  The  lines  on  which  the  several 
divisions  of  the  force  march  are  all  converging,  and  only 
intersect  each  other  on  a  point  the  possession  of  which  they 
must  strive  for;  the  danger  lies  in  the  possibility  of  the 
separate  parts  of  the  attacking  force  being  fallen  upon  and 
defeated  in  detail. 

It  is  then  very  apparent  when  the  march  takes  place 
against  an  enemy,  the  several  divi3ions  of  the  column  cannot 
move  in  immediate  sequence  one  close  behind  the  other,  as 
in  that  case  any  mishap  to  the  head  of  the  column  would 
throw  the  whole  into  disorder.  An  advanced  guard  then 
should  be  selected,  which  in  the  larger  divisions  should 
consist  of  different  arms,  and  possess  sufficient  intrinsic  solidity 
and  independence  to  hold  its  own  if  attacked  by  the  enemy, 
until  time  is  afforded  for  the  rest  of  the  column  to  draw  up. 

In  order  that  the  who'e  body  should  not  have  to  form  up 
on  account  of  every  small  body  of  the  enemy,  but  should  be 
permitted  to  pursue  its  march  undisturbed,  it  is  so  arranged 
that  the  main  body  shall  follow  the  advanced  guard  at  a 
certain    distance.       A    wide    distance   therefore,   between   the 
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advanced  guard  and  the  rest  of  the  troops,  should  always  be 
mamtained. 

The  question  now  is,  whether  there  should  be  any  considerable 
distance  between  other  portions  of  the  troops — such  as  between 
the  main  body  and  the  reserve,  which  once  was  the  rule. 

That  a  leader  in  battle  requires  a  reserve  up  to  the  moment 
when  he  will  be  obliged  to  employ  it,  is  self-evident;  all 
troops  engaged,  are  at  the  best  only  conditionally  in  the  hands 
of  the  superior  command,  and  generally  not  at  all,  and  a 
leader  has  only  so  far  a  pervading  influence,  as  he  has 
closely  formed  bodies  of  troops  at  his  dispositon,  or  understands 
how  to  form  such  bodies  to  meet  the  several  crises  of  the 
fight.  No  action  should  be  entered  into,  without  a  reserve. 
But  why  a  reserve  should  be  detached  on  a  line  of  march 
is  not  easily  to  be  seen.  A  march  reserve  is  not  requisite, 
and  a  battle  reserve  only  when  the  fight  commences. 

Military  nomenclature  has  here  gone  a  step  too  far.  Let 
us  only  for  a  moment  consider  what  the  idea  of  a  reserve 
comprehends.  All  troops,  so  long  as  they  are  not  engaged  in 
the  fightf  are  the  reserves  of  the  Chief  Command. 

Up  to  this  time  it  has  been  the  custom  to  lay  down  as  a 
rule,  for  a  'ine  of  march,  one-quarter  of  the  force,  advanced 
guard;  one  half,  main  body;  one  quarter,  reserve.  When  a 
battle  commences,  no  one  possibly  can  know  whether  the 
advanced  guard  will  suffice  to  carry  it  through,  or  whether 
the  last  man  will  be  required. 

The  advanced  Guard  opens  the  fight,  the  rest  of  troops 
are  its  reserve,  from  which  as  many  men  are  supplied  as  are 
required.     Why  then  should  there  be  any  other  distribution? 

Or,  is  a  considerable  separation  with  greater  distances 
necessary  within  the  masses  of  troops  themselves?  It  would 
certainly  not  be  advantageous  in  action  if  a  part  of  the  whole 
were  to  arrive  half  an  hour  later  than  is  necessary. 
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This  condition  is  shown  when,  for  example,  on  a  line  of 
march  of  a  corps  d'armee  the  reserve  is  separated  and  is 
permitted  to  follow  the  tail  of  the  column  at  a  mile   distant. 

For  the  line  of  march,  of  courae,  intervals  must  exist,  in 
order  that  the  whole  may  not  be  affected  by  temporary 
impediments,  but  never  of  such  extent  as  1,000  or  2,500 
paces;  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  fix  as  a  rule,  short  distances 
between  the  several  bodies  of  troops  in  close  order.  Un- 
doubtedly we  must  picture  to  ourselves  that  these  distances 
are  there,  in  order  to  be  lost  under  circumstances,  and  when 
these  occur,  it  requires  time  to  take  them  up  again  correctly. 

Thus,  separating  a  reserve  from  the  main  body  on  the 
march  appears  to  be  wholly  useless;  that  which  is  useless  is 
also  dangerous,  and  such  a  danger  undeniably  lies  in  the 
distribution  formerly  in  use. 

Every  effort  should  be  used  to  maintain  the  original  homo- 
geneity of  thfj  troops,  as  formed  during  peace,  that  is,  their 
order  of  battle  as  long  as  it  is  practicable.  The  order  of 
march  commonly  practised,  operates  however,  most  decidedly 
towards  destroying  this  most  necessary  principle. 

Add  to  this,  that  the  value  of  a  strong  reserve  is  greatly 
increased  by  the  comparatively  heavy  loss  within  a  short 
time,  in  an  action  of  breech-loader  against  breech-loader. 
Now,  by  the  distribution  of  the  force  into  an  advanced  guard, 
main  body,  and  reserve,  and  following  the  principle  of  bringing 
into  action  these  divisions  as  united  as  possible,  a  leader 
might  be  seduced  into  allowing  his  main  body  to  be  engaged 
too  soon,  and  in  that  case  he  would  have  only  about  one- 
fourth  of  his  force  —  the  strength  of  his  reserve  —  left  at 
his  dispofition. 

It  appears  advisable  to  prevent  any  artificial  separation  of 
the  unity  of  a  brigade,  especially  at  the  moment  of  the  fight. 
This  may  be  done  if  the  rule  is  laid  down,  that  the  Regiment 
which   brigades   with   the   advanced   guard    shall    always    be 
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placed  at  the  head  of  the  main  body.  (An  analogous  formation 
may  also  be  employed  either  with  small  or  large  divisions  of 
troops.) 

We  have  then  this  advantage,  that  the  first  support  of  the 
engaged  advanced  guard  is  afforded  by  the  nearest  organized 
division  belonging  to  the  same,  and  the  Brigadier  is  enabled 
to  dispose  of  his  whole  united  brigade  in  the  battle,  and  the 
General  of  Division  has  a  so  much  stronger  body  in  close 
order  as  a  reserve. 

Further,  a  formation  of  this  kind  has  this  advantage  — 
that  if  called  on  suddenly  to  form  a  new  advanced  guard 
for  example,  or  if  obliged  to  hurriedly  change  direction,  the 
second  brigade  is  not  broken  up. 

The  verbal  command  of  a  superior  officer,  given  direct  to 
the  person  concerned,  is  the  surest  method  of  imparting 
orders. 

Also  the  verbal  transmission  of  orders  through  Adjutants, 
orderly  officers,  &c.,  is  sometimes  advisable,  but  only  when 
the  order  is  short  and  positive,  e.  g.  "  the  Brigade  will  take 
up  its  march  through  X  to  Y ;"  if  anything  further  is  to  be  ex- 
plained with  regard  to  general  purposes,  or  other  columns,  &c., 
a  written  order  is  always  preferable. 

(The  subordinate  leader  should  be  made  perfectly  well 
acquainted  with  all  that  the  officer  in  command  knows 
concerning  the  enemy  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  object 
in  view.) 

The  purport  of  a  order,  i.  e.  what  the  object  of  it  is, 
should  also  be  explained,  but  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
go  too  far  Certainly  it  is  very  interesting  for  the  troops  to 
kno-»-;  how  their  better  informed  leader  looks  on  the  whole 
st&te  of  affairs,  but  this  leader  has  to  digest  and  ponder 
over  all  possible  eventualities;  and  were  such  detailed  views 
laid  before  the  subordinates  they  would  only  become  contused, 
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because  they  are  not  able  to  judge  which  of  these  eventual- 
ities would  suit  the  case  in  point. 

Nothing  should  ever  be  said  in  a  written  order  concerning 
a  possible  retreat.  Such  orders  fall  into  too  many  hands,  and 
at  the  moment  when  all  should  endeavour  only  to  gain  the 
victory,  the  troops  ought  not  to  imagine  that  their  leader  is 
occupied  with  thoughts  of  retreat.  Such  orders,  when  neces- 
sary, should  be  given  verbally  in  an  order,  every  word  not 
absolutely  necessary  is  an  evil.  Orders  covering  a  sheet  of 
foolscap  take  up  too  much  time  to  read,  and  still  more  time 
to  understand ;  the  criterion  of  a  good  order  is  simplicity  and 
clearness;  let  one  word  only  be  struck  out,  and  it  ought  to 
be  unintelligible.  Should  this  not  be  the  case,  then  the  word 
struck  out  is  one  too  many,  hence  useless  and  pernicious. 

Every  leader  must  consider  well  what  information  he  has 
to  impart  to  his  divisions,  and  what  to  withhold.  Orders  in 
circular  form,  which  are  advantageously  used  in  peace  time, 
should  be  avoided  in  the  field.  If  certain  and  rapid  receipt 
is  to  be  desired,  as  many  copies  of  the  order  as  there  are 
commands  to  which  it  should  be  delivered,  should  bt  prepared. 

The  bad  selection  of  a  staff  quarter  has  been  proved  to 
OMtse  very  unnecessary  delays  in  war,  and  often  lamentable 
results. 

Either  the  General  commanding  the  Division,  or  his  general 
staff  officer  should  always  be  present  in  the  staflF  quarters ; 
both  being  absent  at  the  same  time  is  highly  improper.  Should 
any  important  orders,  reports,  or  questions  be  necessary  during 
their  absence  the  Adjutant  of  the  Division  would  not  be  in 
a  position  to  issue  the  necessary  instructions,  since,  as  a  rule, 
he  would  not  be  aware  of  the  general  state  of  affairs,  or  of 
the  intentions  of  his  Commander. 

In  general  the  place  of  each  Commander  is  with  the  main 
jody  of  his  troops. 
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As  a  rule  the  Commander-in-Chief  can  only  issue  his  orders 
after  he  has  received   the  reports   of  the  occurrences   of  the  so 

day  from  the  several  corps. 

It  must  always  be  made  known  where  the  General  of 
Division  is  to  be  found,  so  that  reports  may  be  able  to 
reach  him. 

With  regard  to  the  train  of  a  Division,  the  led  horses 
belonging  to  it  will  follow  immediately  in  rear,  and  it  should 
be  strictly  enjoined  that  they  should  not  be  turned  into 
packhorses,  so  that  in  case  of  need  they  may  be  mounted 
immediately. 

As  a  rule  the  munition  wagons  remain  with  the  train  of  the 
Division. 

The  ammunition  w^igons,  when  they  are  not  attached  to 
the  divisional  train,  belong  to  the  regiment.  Partitioning  oft" 
the  same  to  the  Artillery  Division,  separately  or  united,  is 
unad  .sable. 

The  packhorses,  baggage  wagons,  field  forges,  regimental 
staff  wagons,  and  the  carts  of  the  chief  staff"  follow  the  rear 
of  the  division. 

The  Pioneers  at  hand  should  never  be   allowed   to   be   too 
far  distant  from  the  head  of  the  column  of  march.     A  single 
road-bridge  broken  down  would  bring  the   whole  Division  to 
a  stand.     The  repair  of  a  bridge  cannot  be  too  quickly  takeu    ^^^  .. 
in  hand  with  all  the  exertion  at  command.  parties 

The  detail  of  a  Van  Guard  is, —  It  jg 

1  Battalion  not  of  t 

1  Squadron  l»ehind 

2  Guns  Iftiinterr 
1  Company  of  Pioneers.  v  ^^  ^J 

In  a  open  country  such  a  guard,  formed  of  all  arms  of  thf  ^  the  a 
service,  is  generally  unnecessary  when  there  is  a  strong  body  In  ord 
of  Cavalry  in  front.  ^  marc 
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The  troops  in  the  main  body  of  the  advanced  guard  are 
flo  arranged  that  those  are  in  front  who  would  be  the  first 
employed  were  the  enemy  to  be  met  with  Should  the  Van 
Guard  experience  an  obstinate  resistance,  so  that  the  main 
body  is  obliged  to  interpose,  in  such  a  case  also  the  Artilleiy 
fihould  endeavour  as  much  as  possible  to  prepare  the  attack. 
The  Artillery  however  cannot  lead  the  head  of  a  new  division: 
it  therefore  follows  in  rear  of  the  leading  battalion. 

When  a  mountain  chain  is  between  two  marching  columns, 
it  can  never  be  certainly  reckoned  upon  that  a  f^rht  v  'lich 
is  going  on  in  one  valley  will  be  heard  in  the  other. 

But  if  a  communication  exists,  the  detachment  sent  over  the 
mountains  by  the  column  which  is  not  engaged  can  essentially 
aid  the  other,  especially  if  it  should  come  up  in  the  rear  of 
the  enemy. 

Flanking  parties  of  Infantry  could  not  follow  the  march  of 
the  columns  over  the  mountains.  They  would  soon  be  left 
behind,  even  if  they  set  off  at  the  same  time  as  the  advanced 
guard,  on  account  of  being  obliged  to  go  up  and  down  hill, 
and  there  being  no  path.  Flank-covering  in  this  manner, 
when  the  borders  of  the  valleys  are  not  very  favourable,  can 
only  be  carried  out  by  means  of  branch  columns  when  parallel 
valleys  are  to  be  found.  If  this  be  not  the  case,  and  if 
Cross  valleys  open  out  from  which  the  enemy  can  approach 
the  line  of  march,  detachments  must  be  sent  up  as  covering 
parties,  which  eventually  will  join  the  tail  of  the  column. 
V5^  It  is  most  strongly  to  be  recommended  that  bodies  of  troops, 
iiot  of  the  same  party,  who  are  in  a  position  parallel  to,  or 
tiehind  one  another,  shall,  above  all  things,  keep  up  an 
tttiinterrupted  communication. 

V  All  forming  up  of  troops  is  to  be  avoided,  unless  the  nature 
4>jf  the  case  absolutely  requires  it. 

In  order  to  rest  the  men,  a  simultaneous  halt  of  the  column 
of  march  is  all  that    is   necessary  ;   each   successive   drawing 
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np  is  a  preparation.  But  this  should  not  l)e  done  on  the 
mere  possibility  of  an  engagement,  but  only  when  such  is 
inevitable,  and  then  not  till  the  advanced  guard  has  been 
arrested  on  its  forward  march.  Where  it  is  advisable  to 
form  up  depends  chiefly  upon  the  enemy,  and  on  this  account 
it  cannot  previously  be  determined  on ;  it  is  also  dependent 
on  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  peculiar  circumstances;  but 
the  ground  must  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  it  possible, 
and  it  forms  the  line  of  demarcation,  in  rear  of  which  it  is 
the  intention  to  fight,  or  the  battlefield  on  which  the  attack 
is  to  be  made. 

In  the  last  case  the  forming  up  should  not  take  place  so 
soon,  because  the  advance  in  deployed  order  takes  up  considerable 
time  and  fatigues  the  troops.  If  the  advanced  guard  shall 
have  taken  up  a  position  which  is  at  all  tenable,  then  it  will 
be  more  advantageous  to  preserve  the  column  of  march  up  to 
that  point,  [f,  however,  the  object  of  the  march  is  to  be 
attained  without  fighting,  the  troops  should  only  be  drawn 
up  when  they  are  compelled  to  do  so. 

Every  superior  officer  on  a  march  should  see  his  troops 
defile  before  him  at  least  once  a  day,  in  order  to  control 
their  march  discipline,  and  especially  to  observe  their  general 
appearance. 

If  the  enemy  is  not  in  the  vicinity,  so  that  it  is  not 
necessary  for  the  leader  to  be  with  the  body  of  the  troops 
constantly,  an  inspection  of  this  kind  may  be  extended  to 
to  the  baggage  and  trains,  otherwise  every  kind  of  irregularity 
will  go  on. 

Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  times  at  which 
the  march  is  to  take  place.  He  who  rouses  up  the  men 
unnecessarily  as  a  rule,  overlooks  the  fact  that  a  large  body 
of  men  like  a  Division,  when  its  several  bodies  are  separated 
by  long  distances,  cannot  all  be  set  in  motion  at  the  same 
time,  and  thus  the  troops   are   tired   out   by   assembling   too 
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early.  Whether  the  troops  may  have  a  hard  day's  work 
impending,  cannot  be  known  beforehand ;  therefore  we  should 
be  more  scrupulous  in  avoiding  all  that  is  unnecessarily 
fatiguing. 

The  art  of  command  does  not  commence  with  bodies  of 
troops  which  come  especially  into  relations  with  the  General 
Staff — such  as  the  Division  or  Army-Corps, — it  should  be 
exercised  with  skill  acquired  by  practice  by  every  leader, 
even  tlie  lowest. 

And  this  is  a  matter  of  such  intense  difficulty,  that  too 
much  pains  cannot  be  taken  to  acquire  it,  and  in  constantly 
practising  that  which  has  been  learnt;  therefore  the  study  of 
its  rules  should  be  commenced  at  the  moment  that  the  young 
officer  first  begins  his  education  in  the  mode  of  leading 
troops. 

If  we  examine  the  old  treatises  on  war,  we  find  a  number 
of  plans  given  for  arranging  troops  in  order  of  battle.  Two 
opposing  armies  used  to  proceed  LMsurely,  and  neither  attacked 
"till  the  other  had  made  its  dispositions.  They  were  like  two 
chess  players  arranging  their  pieces  in  the  regular  order 
before  the  commencement  of  a  gamo.  And  no  wonder,  for  in 
those  days  war  was  constant;  men  of  rank  made  it  the 
business  of  their  lives,  looked  to  it  for  their  name,  their 
fame,  and  often  even  for  their  wealth,  while  the  soldiers 
were  either  feudal  servants  or  mere  mercenaries  who  sold 
their  services  for  pay  and  plunder  sometimes  to  one  nation, 
sometimes  to  another.  The  fiery  attacks  of  the  French  in 
their  wars  of  the  Revolution  gave  the  death-stroke  to  the  old 
system,  and  Napoleon's  genius  found  in  the  use  of  requisitions 
combined  with  contracts  means  of  moving  his  troops  so  rapidly 
^is  to  out-manoeuvre  and  demoralize  all  armies  led  by  Generals 
Who  had  been  trained  on  the  old  system.  What  happens  in- 
variably in  such  cases  occurred  now.     Napoleon's  ideas  were 
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adopted   and   his   mPthods  copied  to  a  great  extent   by  other 
Powers. 

In  every  age  one  country  or  another  \»  recognized  as  the 
leading  school  in  war,  because  tlieir  exceptional  study  of  the 
military  art  has  led  to  exceptional  results.  It  does  not  follow 
that  the  methods  adopted  for  organizing  the  forces  of  that 
country,  or  even  its  system  of  tactics,  are  to  be  copied.  It 
is  only  of  vital  importance  that  the  principles  on  which 
success  was  based  should  be  thoroughly  understood.  There 
is,  indeed,  the  greatest  possibh^  danger  lest  in  studying  the 
methods  of  action  the  form  should  be  taken  for  the  substance, 
and  a  mere  wretched,  lifeless  copy  be  the  result.  Wherever 
the  sympathies  of  soldiers  may  now  be  directed,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  Germany  is  the  great  school  of  European  war, 
and  thither  are  turned  the  eyes  of  all  students.  The  Germans 
taught  us  to  use  breechloaders ;  they  have  shown  to  the  world 
an  almost  perfect  system  of  supply ;  they  have  re-affirmed  the 
law,  which  began  to  be  doubted,  that  a  vigorous  offensive 
strategy  carries  with  it  great  advantage. 

But  it  seems  we  have  hardly  yet  appreciated  the  idea 
which  they  declare  to  be  at  the  foundation  of  all  their  success 
without  which,  indeed,  a  copy  of  their  whole  system  would 
be  not  only  useless,  but  disastrous.  It  is,  that  every  officer, 
from  highest  to  lowest,  should  be  made  an  adept  at  the  an 
of  leadership  in  war.  All  progressive  officers  should  insisi 
upon  this  great  principle.  By  the  study  and  practice  of  leadiuj. 
troops,  juniors  will  steadily  mount  the  ladder  of  knowledge 
and  seniors  will  find  that  indefinite  grumbling  disappear  whici 
springs  from  ignorance  of  the  difficulties  inseparable  froc 
leadership  in  all  its  branches. 

If  officers  of  low  rank  are  not  trained  and  accustomed  t 
take  charge  of  an  operation  and  conduct  it  with  intelligenc 
the  best  plans  of  Generals  may  fail  signally. 
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If  a  man  cannot  attack  or  defend  a  sraall  post  with  skill, 
he  is  not  in  the  way  to  command  a  brigade  well ;  and  if  he 
cannot  place  fifty  men  in  good  positions  on  outpost  duty,  he 
certainly  cannot  place  five  hundred.  The  Germans  put  faith 
in  a  training  of  development,  from  small  things  to  great,  in 
a  general  knowledge  of  tactics,  individual  responsibility,  and 
a  system  of  inspection  wliieh  tests  all  these  most  thoroughly. 

Th(tugh  mechanical  uud  social  changes  have  atiected  sub- 
onlinate  rul<>s  of  strategy,  and  have  greatly  altered  the  system 
of  tactics,  they  have  not  made  a  radical  revolution  in  the 
art  of  war  in  any  proper  sense.  Rightly  interpreted,  the 
grand  precedents  of  Napoleoi  require  to  be  still  studied;  and 
now  as  heretofore,  a  distinct  perception  of  the  end  to  attain 
and  of  the  means  to  gain  it,  a  iitting  distributicm  of  force  on 
the  theatre,  rapidity,  skill,  and  good  organization,  art  the 
essential  couditions  of  military  success. 

The  rapid  .ind  d('ei8iv((  success  of  Prussia  must  be  wholly 
ascribed  to  ability  in  command  and  io  superiority  of  etficiency 
in  the  field,  prevailing  over  divided  counsels,  imperfect  general- 
ship, and  a  bad  military  system. 

The  less  we  imagine  mo  can  di'pensti  with  any  of  the 
lessons  of  the  past  the  sounder  our  conclusions  wii'  be.  The 
principles  of  war  ant  immutable,  but  it  was  in  direct  violation 
of  a  tactical  principle  that  the  German  amies  won  their  most 
signal  triumphs.  It  was  not  astonishing  that  an  ill-directed 
and  ill-handled  army  whose  organization  was  rotten  should 
have  been  beaten  by  (nw  whose  organization  was  sound,  and 
which,  superior  in  numbers  and  in  material,  was  led  by  the 
best  Generals  in  the  world,  nor  were  soldiers  surprised  to 
have  it,  proved  that  armed  mobs  are  not  armies;  but  what 
is  astonisliing  and  surprising  is  the  fa(!t  that  the  Germans 
Buceeeded  on  three  capital  occasions  in  surrounding  tha 
-French  without  sustaining  disaster,  if  not  destruction.  No  one 
of  the   armies   by    which,  almost  to   the  last  man,   the  last 
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horse,  and  the  last  gun,  the  French  were  led  into  captivity, 
had  such  an  ad\'antage  in  Dumbers  over  the  forces  which 
surrendered  to  it  as  would,  according  to  all  previous  calcula- 
tion, have  justified  its  extension  over  the  enormous  expanse 
of  ground  whir  it  occupied  at  the  moment  of  victory,  especially 
in  face  of  an  enemy  from  traditions  and  training  most  likely 
to  take  advantage  of  it.  From  the  very  circumstance  of  a 
Greneral  like  Count  Moltke  adopting  what  a  short  time  ago 
would  have  appeared  to  all  military  8t'.;dents  the  ridiculous 
method  of  literally  surrounding  an  enemy,  it  is  evident  that 
a  vast  change  has  been  made  in  the  mode  of  carrying  on 
the  operations  of  war.  Metz,  Sedan,  Paris — three  startling 
profesiiional  paradoxes !  And  yet  the  movement  on  Koniggratz 
in  1866  was  anomalous  also.  There  two  armies  were  placed 
so  far  apart,  each  in  ^\\e  presence  of  an  enemy  of  superior 
numbers,  that  one  was  severely  engaged  and  might  have  been 
worsted  before  the  other  could  come  up  to  its  assistance.  So 
vast  is  the  change,  indeed,  in  the  application  of  principles 
that  we  are  exposed  in  contemplating  it  to  be  led  into  errors 
of  a  veiy  opposite  character.  There  are  those  who  rigidly 
adhere  to  maxims  and  traditions  long  after  they  have  ce  .sed 
to  be  applicable,  and  condemn  tactical  innovations  of  all 
kinds— fogies,  young  and  old,  who  swear  by  the  thin  red 
line  as  a  perfect  formation  for  every  movement,  and  adore 
solemn  and  deadly  slow  deployments  with  passionate  tender- 
ness. There  are  those  whodeclare  that  all  the  lessons  of  the 
past  must  be  forgotten,  and  that  we  should  begin  afresh  to 
construct  a  new  system  from  the  muzzle  of  the  breechloader. 
No  aensibie  man  could  adhere  to  either  side  when  the  views 
of  its  champions  are  thus  nakedly  put,  but  under  different 
forms  and  guises  such  views  are  entertained  where  one  would 
least  expect  to  find  them. 

To   what,   then,   has   the   immense   facility  of  manoeuvring 
which  the  Prussians  have  shown  been  due?    First,  doubtless' 
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to  the  perfection  of  the  actual  training  for  war  which  has 
been  acquired  severally  by  each  man  throughout  the  army. 
A  system  of  working  at  once  so  free  and  harmonious  would 
h*ve  been  impossible  if  all  had  not  been  trained  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  the  same  principles,  and  to  understand  the  larger 
theory  of  the  great  art  in  the  details  of  which  they  had  to 
co-operite.  At  every  point  the  training  of  the  average  Prussian 
officer  shows  itself  to  have  been  as  high  as  it  is  probably 
possible  that,  for  the  ordinary  run  of  an  army,  it  ever  should 
become,  whether  in  the  practice  or  in  the  theory  of  their 
profession.  But  was  that  allV  Not  one  who  has  considered 
the  history  of  the  camp  of  Boulogne,  and  the  effect  which  it 
had  upon  the  succeeding  wars  of  the  Empire,  and  who  studies 
the  features  of  the  present  war,  remembering  always  what  is 
the  nature  of  the  German  organization  in  peace  time,  will 
doubt  how  important  an  element  that  permanent  local  organiza- 
tion of  the  corps  d'armce  has  contributed  to  the  marvellous 
harmony  of  their  tactical  working. 

It  is  necessary  to  develope  by  practice  the  good  qualities 
of  officers  and  men,  and  to  secure  the  military  excellence  or 
elasticity  as  opposed  to  looseness,  to  enlarge  the  functions 
and  responsibilities  of  officers,  to  constantly  work  bodies  of 
troops  together  at  home  so  as  to  i  nsure  freedom  of  manreuvriug 
without  Jegenerating  into  eccentric  independence. 

It  by  no  means  follows  that  the  greater  portion  of  drill 
should  consist  in  such  large  manceuvres.  Rigid  formations 
will  still  be  a  most  essential  means  of  early  training,  and  be 
also  best  adapted  to  most  marches  out  of  the  immediate  reach 
of  the  enemy.  It  is  important  ihat  any  details  that  can  be 
suppressed  should  be  done  away  with,  in  order  that  troops 
may  be  able  to  d(wote  as  much  time  as  possible  to  perfectly 
mastering  those  which  continue  to  be  practical,  and  to  acquir- 
ing field  antitude.  Hut  always  euough  will  remain  to  demand 
much   time.     No   one    who   has   watched    the   effect  of  much 
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loose  work  upon  ill-trained  troops  will  doubt  that  as  a  means 
of  discipline  parade  drill  will  be  more,  not  less,  essential  than 
ever,  little  as  it  continues  to  be  applicable  to  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  first  designed. 

As  the  nlechanism  of  armies  becomes  more  delicate  and 
complex,  the  value  of  mature  organization  increases. 

Highly  as  the  truly  creative  activity  of  the  French  Septemfc  ^r 
Government  and  its  astonishing  results  must  be  acknowledged, 
still  the  quality  of  tV"  newly-le\ied  armies  of  the  Republic 
did  not  equal  that  of  the  former  Imperial  army.  They  had, 
it  is  true,  a  sufficient  force  of  artillery,  some  of  which  was 
even  superior  to  that  of  the  latter  ;  but  they  had  but  little 
cavalry  and  the  greater  bulk  of  their  numerous  and  well- 
armed  infantry  was  deficient  both  in  organization  and  drill. 
It  fought  well  in  defensive  positions^  but  failed  in  that  intrinsic 
firmness  which  is  so  necessary  during  lasting  and  euergetic 
offensive  operations.  When  attacking  it  seldom  went  beyond 
the  preparatoi-y  advance  of  a  dense  swarm  of  skirmishers; 
the  attack  itself  often  failed  as  soon  as  it  was  met  by  artillery 
fire.  Added  to  this,  the  organization  of  the  ammunition  and 
provision  trains  for  so  large  a  mass  of  troops  was  faulty, 
while  the  consumption  wa?,  irregular  and  enormous.  These 
circumstances  crippled  the  free  action  of  the  newly-formed 
armies,  and  compelbd  tl",m  to  cling  to  their  lines  of  railway. 

Modern  war,  from  its  rapidity,  assumed  that  an  adequate 
reserve  should  be  immediately  forthcoming,  for  i-roops  without 
discipline  there  is  no  place  in  modern  open  war,  something 
more  is  needed  to  form  an  army  than  putting  arms  in  the 
hands  of  a  great  many  men. 

An  army  is  never  tried  except  in  war.  If  the  officials 
charged  with  its  organization  and  administration  are  not 
students  of  war,  if  the  army  is  regarded  as  a  peace  weapon 
or  a  political  plaything,  it  will  never  be  fully  prepared  for 
that  supreme  moment  when  only  it  is  of  any  real  use. 
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Success  must  attend  the  banners  of  a  nation  which  does 
not  forget  in  peace  that  war  is  sometimes  a  necessity,  and 
spares  no  labour  or  forethought  to  prepare  for  it. 

The  deeper  the  study  of  the  events  of  1870-71  is  carried 
the  more  confirmed  will  be  the  opinion  that  brave  men  when 
masters  of  the  art  of  war  both  in  principles  and  details  will 
be  far  more  than  a  match  for  brave  men  without  professional 
education ;  that  first  defeats  are  almost  irretrievable ;  and  that 
thorough  knowledge  of  war  is  a  greater  power  than  superiority 
of  weapons  or  of  numbers. 

The  one  decisive  lesson  of  the  war  from  beginning  to  nd 
is  that  no  bravery  will  avail  in  modern  war  against  superior 
knowledge,  with  the  moral  force  attendant  upon  the  first 
proofs  of  such  superiority  in  knowledge.  Great  military 
geniuses  are  as  rare  as  great  geniuses  in  other  departments 
of  labour.  A  high  standai-d  of  professional  knowledge  ought 
to  be  demanded  from  all. 

There  is  great  simplicity  about  Prussfan  plans  as  well  as 
about  Prussian  organizjition.  Whether  the  force  to  be  manoeuvred 
against  an  enemy  be  a  group  of  great  Armies,  an  Army  Corps, 
a  Battalion,  or  a  Company,  the  general  plan  is  always  the 
same — namely,  to  hold  the  foe  fnst  in  front  with  even  an 
inferior  force,  trusting  to  the  defensive  power  of  modern  arms, 
and  to  attack  him  in  tiank  with  great  vigour;  above  all,  to 
take  the  initiative  whenever  it  is  at  all  possible.  Thus  it 
was  to  have  been  in  1870,  whether  the  French  invaded  or 
not.  In  the  former  case,  the  field  oi  decisive  battle  would 
have  been  in  Germany,  instead  of  France;  but  the  method 
of  proposed  action  was  ihe  same  in  both  cvses.  Everything 
depended  upon  information,  and  the  best  intelligence  was 
brought  in  by  the  Cavalry,  which  made  raids  into  the  enemy's 
territory,  not  generally  in  large  masses  such  as  would  attract 
observation,  but  in  dashes  of  a  few  men  at  a  time  riding 
recklessly  through  the   country,   and   taking   their   chance   of 
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getting  back  again.  Sometimes  they  came  acror*  hostile 
detachments,  which  almost  invariably  fled  at  their  approach, 
probably  believing  that  the  daring  horsemen  were  but  the 
vanguard  of  a  stronger  force.  Sometimes  they  penetrated 
quietly  beyond  the  French  lines,  and,  from  some  hill  or  church 
steeple,  watched  the  breaking  up  of  camps  and  the  march  of 
troops,  whom  they  could  count  by  battalions,  squadrons,  or 
batteries.  One  such  report  as  a  Cavalry  detachment  could 
bring  in  might  appear  of  little  value,  but  a  number  of  them 
brought  together  and  examined  by  keen  intellects  well  versed 
in  the  theory  and  practice  of  war  told  nothing  less  than  the 
movements  of  the  whole  French  Army  on  any  given  day. 

Concerning  cavalry,  there  is  a  tendency  to  overwork  them 
at  th'st,  forgetting  that,  while  a  tired  man  may  be  recalled 
to  energetic  action  by  moral  means,  a  tired  horse  cannot  be 
restored  otherwise  than  by  food  and  rest. 

Often  a  cou7)le  of  bold  riders,  if  intelligent,  can  ascertain 
more  than  a  whole  cavalry  division,  for  they  can  remain 
concealed  where  the  division,  could  be  perceived.  When  it  is 
necessary  to  send  forward  a  strong  detachment  of  cavalry 
its  commander  should  be  placed  in  possession  of  all  possible 
information,  especially  about  the  position  occupied  by  any 
other  bodies  of  friendly  cavnlry,  the  position  of  friendly  troops 
generally,  and  that  of  the  enemy  so  far  as  it  is  known.  In 
the  case  of  an  unsuccessful  action,  support  to  routed  cavalry 
is  always  more  necessary  than  to  infantry.  Therefore, 
as  a  rule,  infantry  should  be  told  oft'  to  support  cavalry, 
even  if  they  have  to  remain  far  behind.  Nothing  annoyed 
the  Austrian  cavalry  in  1866  more  than  the  habit  which  the 
then  inferior  Prussian  horsemen  had  of  falling  back  steadily 
and  drawing  their  pursuers  into  the  fire  of  infantry. 

Mounted  riflemen  will  be  valuable. 

As  a  rule  in  action  the  whole  of  the  batteries  should  be 
well  up,  and  working  with  the  front  line  under  the  coiumander 
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of  the  artillery.  The  General  should  work  the  whole,  as  far 
ab  possible,  as  a  compact  body  of  troops,  and  understand  how 
to  treat  it  in  that  sense.  He  should  not  leave  battery  com- 
manders to  their  own  devices,  but  include  the  artillery  in  his 
plan  of  operations  just  as  much  as  the  other  troops.  But  he 
should  not  interfere  with  details  which  are  the  business  of 
the  artillery  commander,  who  should  generally  ride  with  the 
chief  of  the  division,  taking  command  of  the  guns  when 
massed  for  work  exactly  for  the  same  reason,  on  the  same 
principles,  and  with  the  same  responsibility  as  commanders  of 
brigades,  either  infantry  or  cavalry.  The  artillery,  being 
always  liable  to  a  sudden  call  forv/ard  to  prepare  an  attack 
for  infantry,  should  be  near  the  front  always.  Its  fire  would 
probably  have  to  be  given  for  an  horn*  or  two  before  the 
infantry  attack,  even  if  the  battalions  were  in  fighting  order. 
But,  generally  speaking,  a  long  column  has  to  get  into  fighting 
order,  and  the  guns  cannot  be  too  ready  to  come  into  action 
and  cover  the  deployment,  so  as  to  commence  as  early  as  possible 
the  preparation  for  the  infantry  attack.  As  soon  as  the  enemy 
draws  off  the  artillery  should  rejoin  the  troops  to  which  it 
belongs — that  is,  if  attached  temporarily  to  a  brigade  it  should 
rejoin  that  brigade — and  horse  artillery  go  to  its  cavalry. 

Although  an  artillery  combat  must  generally  be  carried  out 
at  distances  under  2,000  paces,  the  introductory  fire  will, 
nevertheless,  be  opened  at  greater  distances. 

Though  a  brigade  takes  less  than  40  minutes  to  pass  over 
a  distance  of  4,000  paces,  the  necessary  time  increases  in 
proportion  to  the  difticulties  of  the  ground  and  strength  of  the 
force  extended.  Moreover,  it  is  necessary  to  leave  much  to 
commanders  of  sn*  .11  bodies,  such  as  battalions,  only  requiring 
them  at  last  to  be  drawn  up  in  the  order  and  at  the  place 
marked  out  by  the  General.  Though  the  superiority  of  the 
breech-loader  co  the  rifle  of  the  Austrians  in  1866,  and  that 
Df  the  German   sok'iers   to   the   French   levies    in    the    latter 
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part  of  the  Franco-German  War,  enabled  the  troops  to  be 
used  successfully  in  extended  order  and  almost  without  reserves, 
such  a  mode  of  action  would  be  dangerous  in  the  presence 
of  a  steady  and  well-armed  enemy,  and  its  past  success  must 
not  be  quoted  as  a  precedent. 

Independent  fire  well  directed  is  calculated  to  scatter  any 
column.  Should  it  be  composed  of  stout  material,  and  the 
loss  not  too  enormous,  the  men  will  join  the  advancing  support 
in  partially  loose  order;  if  not  possessed  of  the  requisite 
intrinsic  power  they  will  fall  altogether  out  of  the  first  line. 
A  front  attack  on  lines  of  infantry  in  good  position,  even 
made  by  very  superior  forces,  has  little  chance  of  success 
unless  well  prepared  and  supported  by  artillery.  Whenever 
it  is  possible,  the  enemy's  flank  must  be  threatened  in  com- 
bination with  the  front  attack,  and  the  dispersion  of  attacking 
troops  menaced  by  great  losses  can  only  be  prevented  by 
depth  of  formation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  defensive  power 
of  the  breech-loader  allows  the  defending  troops  to  be  much 
extended  with  comparatively  small  reserves,  but  then  the 
flanks  are  very  weak,  and  the  whole  line  probably  retire  if 
oue  flank  is  in  jeopardy. 

In  these  days  more  than  ever  depends  upon  manceuvring, 
and  as  front  attacks  must  sometimes  be  made,  the  formation 
for  the  purpose  must  be  deep.  A  division,  therefore  taking 
the  offensive  should,  as  a  rule,  irrespective  of  flank  attack, 
move  with  a  front  of  not  more  than  2,000  paces,  and  this 
supposes  that  its  artillery  has  passed  to  the  front  to  prepare 
the  attack.  Troops  on  the  defensive  may  extend  much  more 
than  this,  so  long  as  they  take  care  to  have  reserves  behind 
unprotected  flanks.  For  purposes  of  manoeuvre  the  whole 
force  should  be  separated  into  organized,  connected  sub-divisions. 
The  subordinate  leaders  receive  their  special  tasks  independently, 
and  the  Commander-in-Chief  takes  care  that  the  working 
together  of  the  several  parts  is  kept  to  the  general  aim. 
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The  temptation  to  interfere  in  the  action  of  anbordinates  is 
immense.  It  is  always  present  to  weak  leaders  and  sometimes 
even  to  strong  ones.  A  Gene-^al  should  keep  his  mind  fixed 
on  his  own  busines,  which  is  as  much  as  a  clever  man  and 
more  than  average  man  can  do  thoroughly.  Tnterference  in 
details  may  appear  very  energetic,  but  it  is  always  at  the 
expense  of  higher  duties,  and  has  a  direct  tendency  against 
training  good  subordinate  leaders.  Clear  orders,  a  general 
supervision,  occasional  information  or  direction  towards  a  new 
task,  and  the  selection  of  a  position  whence  he  can  see  all, 
or,  at  least,  his  fii-st  line,  and  where  messengers  will  find  him 
easily — such  are,  in  addition  to  an  intelligent  control  over 
the  use  of  reserves,  the  first  duties  of  a  commander. 

An  excellent  rule,  and  one  worth  impressing  on  the  infantry, 
is  that  since,  without  doubt,  the  greatest  losses  are  incurred 
by  those  who  are  running  away,  the  best  way  to  act  when 
in  inferior  force  before  an  enemy  is  to  hold  your  ground,  or 
even  to  attack  boldly,  trusting  to  be  reinforced.  But  for  success 
in  such  bold  tactics  it  is  necessarv  that  all  officers  should 
have  more  I'esponsibility,  more  right  to  take  the  initiative. 
Every  column  should  support  every  other  column  without 
waiting  to  get  leave  from  a  General,  and,  furthermore,  the 
bodies  permitted  to  act  witli  some  independence  must  be 
smaller. 

Modern  improvements  in  guns  and  rifles  render  flank  attacks 
almost  imperative. 

The  Great  Napoleon,  as  a  rule,  broke  through  the  centre 
of  the  enemy's  line.  Napoleon  and  Wellington  carried  the 
principles  respectively  of  attack  and  defence  to  their  highest 
development— highest,  that  is,  so  long  as  men  fought  with 
the  old  weapons.  The  Napoleon  and  Wellington  of  to-day 
would  change  their  systems,  not  because  they  used  to  be 
wrong,  but  because  the  two  great  Commanders  would  know 
how  to  adapt  their  tactics  to  the  new  circumstances. 
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The  campaif^n  of  1866  in  Germany  is,  in  some  respects, 
even  more  interesting  and  valuable,  from  a  military  point  of 
view,  than  the  great  struggle  with  France.  Apart  from  its 
political  results,  it  was  the  first  contest  since  the  days  of 
Napoleon — at  least,  on  the  European  Continent — which  showed 
what  strategic  science  and  skill  could  accomplish  in  war  on 
a  great  scale ;  and  it  was  the  first  also  which  clearly  indicated 
the  changes  in  the  formations  of  troops,  and,  in  some  degree, 
in  the  direction  of  armies,  which  the  mechanical  inventions 
and  progress  of  our  age  have  rendered  necessary  or  expedient. 

Preparations  were  being  made  in  Austria  as  early  as  March, 
even  by  that  time  the  heads  of  her  armies  were  visible  along  the 
Moravian  frontier,  and  South  Germany  was  getting  ready;  whereas 
Prussia  did  not  "mobilize"  her  forces  until  the  first  week  of  May. 

The  plan  of  campaign  on  the  part  of  Pnissia  had  been 
evidently  designed  with  careful  forethought ;  and,  like  the 
projects  which  so  often  gave  Napoleon  victory  over  a  coalition, 
was  a  fine  specimen  of  calculation  and  daring.  This  plan 
rested  upon  the  assurance  that  Hanover,  Cassel,  and  Southern 
Germany  would  not  be  ready  to  begin  hostilities,  and  that 
the  numerous  and  martial  legions  of  Austria  formed  the  real 
and  main  strength  of  the  Allies;  and,  accordingly,  it  was 
proposed  to  leave  a  small  force  only  in  the  North  and  West 
to  paralyze  the  enemy  on  the  Weser  and  the  Maine,  while 
the  principal  power  of  the  Prussian  Monarchy  should  be 
directed  against  the  great  State  which  alone  was  felt  to  be 
truly  formidable.  For  this  purpose  50,000  men  only  were  to 
confront  the  Allies  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Rhine,  though  their 
foes  would  be  twice  their  number  on  paper ;  but  three  armies, 
forming,  when  joined,  a  mass  of  378,000  soldiers,  were  to  be 
marshalled  against  the  hosts  of  Austria,  which,  it  was  expected, 
would  be  less  numerous  even  if  united  to  the  Saxon  contingent. 

This  scheme,  framed  with  such  true  insight,  was  executed 
with  celerity  and  skill,  and  by  the  middle  of  June  the  weak 
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On  the  IGth  of  .him  the  Army  of  tlio  Klho,   about  45,000 
or  46,000  strong,    took   possession   of  the  capital  of  Saxony, 
driving  before  it  the  Saxon  cori/s  d'armce,  (iorapelled  to  retreat 
at  once    into  Bohemia;   and   by    th«>    10th    it   firmly  occupied 
the  region   along   the   right   bank   of  the  Elbe,   covering  its 
right  ilank  ])y  tlie  eourse  of  the  river,  and  extending  its  left 
towards  Hinchiield    and  Rumlturg.     Meanwhile,   th(^  Lnsatian, 
or  Ist  array,  composed  of  the  2d,  3(1,  and  4tli  corps,  and  of 
one  corps  of  cavalry,    and    numbering   about  95,000  soldiers, 
had   been   led   by   Prince  Frederic  Cliarles  to  the   neighbour- 
hood of  Zittau  and  Markllssa ;    and  by  the  2l8t  it  had  come 
into  communication  with   the  Army  of  the  Elbe  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  Bohemian  frontier.     A   corresponding   converging 
movement   had   been   made   by  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia, 
and   by   the    22d,   the  Silesian,   or  2d  army,    about    115,000 
strong,   and   made    up  of  the  Guards,   the  Ist,   the  5th,   and 
the    6th    corps,    with    a    single    corps   of   cavalry    also,    had 
advanced  to  the  tract  between  Landshut  and  Glatz,   its  rear- 
ward divisions,  liowever,   still  stretching  back  to  a  short  dis- 
tance from  Neisse,  in  order,  probably,  to  deceive  the  enemy, 
and  to  threaten  Austrian  Silesia  till  the  last  moment.     Thus, 
on   the  22d  of  June,   the  three  Prussian  armies,   approaching 
each   other   on   a   narrowing  front,   had  overrun  Saxony  and 
reached  the  verge  of  the  mountains  that  bound  the  north  of 
Bohemia;  and  a  march  or  two  would  lead  them  through  the 
passes  in  the  liills  into  the  territory  of  the  Austrian  Empire. 
They  still,  however,  spread  along  an  arc  of  1.30  or  140  miles, 
and   held   perfectly  distinct  lines.     A    large    gap   still  existed 
between  the  positions  of  the  1st  and  2d  Armies.    Could  they 
venture   in   this   situation   to    penetrate    the   mountain    barrier 
before   them   and  to   risk  an   encounter   with   a   foe   who,  it 
concentrated,  would  be  able  to  fall  upon  their  separate  columns 
to   meet   and   overwhelm   them   in   detail,   and   to   renew  tli' 
exploits  of  the  youthful  Bonaparte  at  Castiglione,  Arcole,  an 
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KivoliV     Von  Moltke,   however,   did  not  hesilate,  and  unitin;? 
the  Army  of  the  Elbe  with  the  Ist,  and  directhig  the  second 
to  close  up  on  the  right,   he  caused   the  two  masses  to  enter 
the  defiles,  and  gave  orders  that  they  should  gather  towards 
^ach   other,   from   east  and  west,   and  concentrate  within  the 
•  Bohemian  frontier,  if  possible  in  the  vicinity  of  Gitschin.  The 
Prussian    armies,    though    widely   separated,    were  directed  to 
combine  in  Bohemia,   after  a  march   through   the  hills  at  far 
distances;  in  the  main  because  it  had  been  nearly  ascertained 
that  the  Austrian  army  could  not  be  collected  upon  an  interior 
line  sufHciently  soon  to  reach  ihem  when  apart;    and  though 
the  invention  of  the  field  telegraph,  which  lessens  the  danger 
•of  operations  of  this    kind,    and    the    great  strength   of  the 
Prussian  armies  which  made  it  difficult  to  defeat  either  quickly, 
may  have  h«tl  some  influence  on  Von  Moltke's  judgment,  the 
true  reason  that  he  acted  as  Jie  did  was  that  he  had  grounds 
to  believe  that  his  enemy's  forces  would  not  be  able  to  unite 
Against  him.  His  advance,  therefore,  which  gave  the  Prussians 
the   great   advantage  of  a  speedy  movement  conducted  upon 
a  variety  of  lines  may  be  vindicated  by  well-known  examples, 
and  was  not  a  new  and   unheard-of  operation;   and  we   may 
be   quite   sure  he   would  not  have  tried  it  had  the  Austrian 
.army   been  drawn    together   and  ready  to  strike  in  the  north 
of  Bohemia.  Nor  was  the  Prussian  march,  however  favourable 
the  conditions  were  under  which  it  was  made,  exempt  from  the 
flerious  dangers  which  must  inevitably  threaten  an  army  that 
•endeavours,  starting  from  distant  points,  to  eftect  its  junction 
•by  separate  lines,  if  at  any  time  within  reach  of  its  enemy, 
c     On  the  23d,  24th,  and   25th   of  .June  the   Prussian   armies 
were  in  full  march,  the  Elbe   and    1st   Armies   making    their 
way  through  the  passes  in   the   Bohemian    range  to  the  Iser, 
-the  2d  Army  gathering  towards  the  first,  on  a  front  between 
4he  points  of  Liebau  and  Pastchkau.     What,  in  the  meantime, 
Aad  been  the  operations  of  their  foe,  as  they  were  hazarding 
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thifl  converging  movement,  which,  had  he  been  able  to  seize 
the  occasion,  might  have  been  made  disastrous  and  oven  fatal  ? 
Austria  had  been  arranging  her  Army  of  the  North,  as  she 
called  it,  since  the  beginning  of  April,  if  not  three  or  four 
weeks  before;  but  when  the  ill-fated  but  high-souled  Benedek 
assumed  the  command,  on  the  10th  of  June,  its  arrangements 
were  not  nearly  complete,  and  seven  or  eight  days,  at  least, 
were  requirtid  to  supply  it  with  material  absolutely  needful, 
and,  in  a  word,  to  put  it  in  marchiu^  order.  Here  we  see 
once  more  the  superiority  of  the  Prussian  organization  over 
that  of  Austria;  the  Austrian  army  was  not  ready  for  the 
field  as  soon  as  the  Prussian  by  more  than  a  week,  though 
the  work  of  preparation  had  begun  much  earlier ;  and  to  this 
circumstance  we  must  largely  ascribe  the  discomfiture  of  the 
Austrian  projects,  and  the  calarnitous  reverse  which  befell  the 
Empire.  On  the  15th  of  June,  when  war  was  declared,  the 
Army  of  the  North,  perhaps,  numbered  240,000  men,  including 
noble  reserves  of  cavalry,  and  an  artillery  force  of  high 
renown ;  but  of  the  seven  corps  of  which  it  was  composed, 
one  only,  the  1st,  as  we  have  seen,  was  stationed  beyond  the 
Moravian  frontier,  while  the  remaining  six,  comprising  the 
10th  corps,  the  4th,  the  6th,  the  3d,  the  8th,  and  the  2d, 
with  almost  all  the  divisions  of  horse,  were  cantoned  far  to 
the  south,  in  Moravia,  between  Zittau,  Olmtitz,  Wischau,  and 
Ansterlitz.  The  mass  of  Benedek's  forces,  therefore,  was  still 
far  away  from  ih?  Bohemian  range,  the  decisive  scene  on  the 
theatre  of  operations ;  and  even  at  this  moment  two  or  three 
days  were  needed  to  complete  its  preparatior  ,  and  to  enable 
it  to  proceed  northwards.  On  the  17th  a,vi\  ]  Ah  of  June  the 
Army  of  the  North  was  at  last  set  in  motio  » ;  and  the  ge- 
neral scheme  of  Benedek's  operations  was  in  conformity  with 
the  true  rules  of  war,  though  even  at  this  time  it  was  hardly 
feasible.  The  Austrian  commander  plainly  foresaw  the  double 
converging  movement  of  the  Prussians,    and    he    resolved    to 
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meet  it  in  the  manner  in  which  it  obviously  should  bo  met 
in  theory,  to  retard  the  separated  enemy's  advance,  and  then 
to  take  a  central  position,  to  strike  the  Prussian  columns  as 
they  emerged  from  the  hills,  and  to  d(;feat  them  before  they 
could  effect  their  junction.  With  this  object  in  view,  he  di- 
rected Clam  Gallas,  the  chief  of  the  1st  Austrian  corps,  which 
was  the  most  northward,  to  march  and  join  the  Saxon  con- 
tingent, already  retreating  upon  Bohemia,  and  with  this  force, 
about  45,000  strong,  to  hold  steadily  the  line  of  the  Iser, 
while  he  prepared  in  person  to  move  his  six  corps,  and  to 
occupy  positions  behind  the  Elbe,  between  Josephstadt  and 
Koniginhof,  with  not  less  than  200,000  men.  In  this  situa- 
tion he  would  have  placed  his  whole  army  just  behind  the 
frontier,  with  perfect  facilities  of  communication,  and  inter- 
posing between  the  Prussians  as  they  debouched  into  the 
Bohemian  plains.  In  principle,  the  project  was  worthy  of  a 
great  captain.  But  in  war  the  execution  of  a  plan  is  every- 
thing, and  at  this  moment  it  was  scarcely  possible,  at  least, 
without  extraordinary  eft'orts,  to  earry  out  successfully  Be- 
nedek's  design,  for  the  bulk  of  his  forces  on  the  I'Sth  of 
June  was  further  from  the  interior  line  in  Bohemia,  which 
was  his  great  object,  than  the  Prussians  were  from  the 
point  at  which  they  might  expect  to  unite  their  armies. 
Thus  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Austrian  commander 
would  be  in  time  to  break  in  between  the  Prussian  masses 
as  they  advanced;  and  it  was  the  knowledge  of  this  that 
is  the  true  justification  of  the  Prussian  leaders  movement. 

On  the  18th  of  June  and  the  following  days  the  army  of 
Benedek  was  on  its  way  from  Moravia  to  the  Bohemian 
frontier.  The  General  of  1796  and  the  enthusiastic  warriors 
he  led  might  possibly  have  reached  the  space  between  the 
Iser  and  the  Elbe  in  sufficient  time,  but  the  Austrian  move- 
ments were  far  from  rapid,  owing,  doubtless,  as  much  to  a 
bad  system  as  to  any  errors  of  the  General-in-Chief.      Mean- 
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while  the  Saxons  had  joined  Clam  Gallas,  that  commandei' 
holding  the  line  of  the  Iser  from  Junj^  Bunglau  to  Munchen- 
gratz  and  Tiirnau,  according  to  the  ordera  of  his  chief,  it 
being  expected  that  the  main  army  would  be  close  to  the  frontier 
to  support  this  wing  before  the  enemy  could  seriously  assail 
it.  By  the  evening  of  the  25th  of  June,  however,  one  only 
of  Benedek's  corps,  the  ICth,  had  reached  the  Elbe  at 
Joseph stadt,  still  a  good  way  from  the  central  position  Avhlch 
the  Austrian  commander  hoped  the  occupy  ;  and  his  remaining 
five  corps  were  far  to  the  rear,  filling  the  i-egion  between 
Pardubitz  and  Folicka,  and  unable  for  several  days  to  con- 
centrate. By  tliis  time  the  Prussian  Army  of  the  Elbe,  and  the 
1st  under  Prince  Frederic  Charles,  were  noi  more  than  a  march 
from  the  Isor,  while  that  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  though 
still  five  or  six  marches  distant,  was  preparing  lor  an  advance  to 
the  Elbe;  and  thus,  at  this  crisis,  the  Prussian  forces  Avere  better 
united  than  those  of  Benedek ;  he  had  scarcely  a  chance  of  reach- 
ing the  line,  which  was  the  mark  and  end  of  his  efforts;  and 
while  the  detachment  of  Clam  Gallas  was  isolated,  and  nlmost 
within  the  grasp  of  an  enemy  more  than  double  in  numbers, 
the  main  Austrian  army  was  in  no  condition  to  strike  or  ta 
put  forth  its  strength  against  t'le  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia. 
Such  is  the  manner  in  which'  a  good  i)voject  may  be  marred 
by  miscalculation  and  slowness;  and  th.us,  too,  may  military 
move  nents  which  seem  on  the  surface  wild  and  hazardous 
be  proved  to  be  well-designed  and  correct. 

On  the  26th  of  June  the  Army  of  the  Elbe  came  for  the  first 
time  in  contact  with  the  troops  of  Clam  Gal  las,  and  after  a 
few  affairs  of  outposts,  the  Austrians  fell  back  behind  the 
Iser.  Prince  Frederic  Charles  being  now  fully  in  line,  the 
two  Prussian  armies,  in  great  sti'ength,  assailed  at  once  the 
retiring  enemy ;  and  having  routed  him  with  great  loss  at 
Podal,  Munehcngratz,  and  Turnau  made  good  their  way  to 
Gitschin  on  the  20th,  the  Austrians  ond  Saxons,  utterly  beateij, 
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hurrying  in  precipitate  flight  to  the  Elbe.  Meanwhile  the 
army  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  had  been  advancing 
towards  the  point  of  junction,  and  liad  also  gained  important 
successes,  though  not  wholly  uncheckered  by  defeat.  On  the 
27th  of  June  part  of  his  first  corps  became  engagetl  with 
the  10th  of  Benedek,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  most 
forward,  and  it  was  driven  back  with  some  loss  at  Trautenau, 
a  failure  which  for  a  time  made  the  position  of  the  2d  Army 
critical,  and  shows  the  danger  of  this  kind  (  f  movement.  On 
the  same  day,  liovvever,  the  6th  Austrian  corps  was  defeated  at 
Nachod  by  the  Prussian  5th  ;  and  as  Benedek's  10th,  which 
had  advanced  too  far,  was  turned  and  afterwards  routed  by 
the  Prussian  Guards,  the  Crown  Prince  was  able  to  pursue 
his  movement,  though  in  a  somewhat  disjoint<Hl  manner. 
Benedek,  thus  assailed  by  the  enemy  on  his  right,  whose 
advance  he  had  lioped  to  frustrate,  now  endeavoured  to  draw 
his  forces  togetiier ;  but  his  rearward  divisions  could  not  be 
up  in  time,  and  he  was  only  able  to  aid  iiis  defeated  van- 
guard with  one  additional  corps,  the  8tli.  On  the  28th  this 
fresh  reinforcement  was,  with  pari  <»f  the  Gth  Austrian  corps, 
overtiirown  with  ruinous  loss  at  Skalitz,  atid  driven  headlong 
across  the  Elbe ;  and  t!ie  2d  Prussian  Army,  now  free  from 
its  foe,  converged  rapidly  towards  its  supports,  though  even 
yet  it  wjis  a  lo  ig  way  from  Gitschin.  Meanwliile,  the  luckless 
Austrian  commander,  wliose  first  lint;  had  been  half  destroyed, 
called  up  his  4th,  2d,  and  .'id  corps,  the  only  ones  which 
remained  intact;  and  rallying  his  defeated  wings,  tried  to 
form  his  army  into  ont;  great  mass,  and  still  to  make  head 
against  his  tmemy. 

In  these  operations  we  see  the  results  of  the  tardiness  of 
the  Austrian  advance,  of  the  dislocation  of  Bene<lek's  army, 
and  of  the  celerity  of  the  Prussian  movements.  Clam  Gallas 
had  been  sent  to  the  fro  i tier  becaune  Benedek  felt  assured 
that  he  would  b<?  in  tiuK^  to  support   his   lieucenant,   but    the 
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Austrian  commander  was  too  late,  and  his  detached  wing  had 
been  routed  in  detail.  Again  Benedek  on  tlie  25th  of  June, 
had  not  reached  his  central  positiooj  and  had  not  any  two 
of  his  corps  near  each  other;  and  the  consequence  was  that 
he  was  not  able  to  approach  the  line  which  lie  desired  to 
occupy,  and  when  attacked  by  his  active  enemy  he  was  not 
strong  enough  to  resist  his  onset.  He  failed,  in  a  word,  to 
meet  the  converging  movement  of  the  Prussians  by  '•oncentra- 
tion  in  time,  and  saw  his  divisions  beaten  in  detail;  and  his 
fine  army  was  cruelly  stricken  before  it  could  develope  its 
power. 

On  the  'JOth   of  June,    the    Elbe   and    the    1st    Army    held 
Gitschin  in  considerable  force;  but  though  connected  with  its 
supports  l)y  cavalry,  the  2d  Army  was  fully  25  miles  distant: 
and  as  Benedek  had    by   this   time    concentrated    the   greater 
part  of  his  forces  ;  it  is  just  possible  that  a  chief  like  Napoleon 
would  have  had  a  chance  of  striking  with  success  one  of  the 
two  masses  opposed  to  him.   so  essentially  critical,  under  any 
conditions,    were    the    separate    movements   of    the    Prussian 
leaders.     Benedek    did    not,  however,  make    the    attempt ;    in 
fact,  probabb  ,  his  disheartened  soldlei*s  were  not  equal  to  an 
effort  of  the  kind  ;  and  in  the  actual  state  of  his  affairs,    his 
most  prudent  course  would,  perhaps    have    been    to    have  re- 
treated behind  the  Elbe  and  gained  some  rest  for  his  shaken 
army.     He  adopted,  however,  one  of  those  Iwilf  measures,    so 
ch.aracteriHtic    <»f   second-rate  commanders,    which    thou,;h    it 
gave  him  more  nearly  victory  than  su])ertieial  persons  suppose, 
was,  nevertheless,  we  believe,  a  mistake  since   he  had  defini- 
tively renounced    the    olfensive.      The    ranges    of   eminences 
')eyond  th<'  Elbe,  bt'twecn  Josephstadt  and  Koniggratx,  present 
ii  series  of  strong  i)ositions,  extending  from  Nechatiitz  on  the 
far  left  to    Sadowa    and    Racltz    on    tin'    extreme    right,    and 
covered  by  the  streams  of  the  Bistritz  and  the  Trotinka,  and 
Benedek  resolved  to    make    a    stand   here,    and    U)    risk    the 
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chances  of  a  decisive  encoiiuter.  He  fell  back  to  this  ground 
on  the  Ist  of  July,  and  j^ave  oruers  on  tlic  following  day, 
that  his  army  ahtuld  prepare  for  a  general  action.  His  left, 
the  Saxons,  and  3d  corps,  with  the  8th  as  an  immediate  re 
serve,  was  posted  from  Nechanitz  to  Sadowa,  holding  Probhis 
and  Neue  Prim  in  great  strength,  and  with  the  Bistritz  along 
its  front;  -md  his  centre  and  right,  the  4th  and  2d  corps, 
wi.h  the  10th  a  little  di;st;Hice  in  the  rear,  were  directed  to 
occupy  the  space  between  Sadowa  by  Lipa  and  Chlnm  to  the 
Elbe,  the  Trotinka  protecting  the  extreme  flank.  The  6th 
corps,  with  great  masses  of  cavalry  and  artillery,  formed  the 
general  reserve  and  held  a  central  position  behind  the  line  of 
battle,  ready,  when  necessary,  to  come  to  its  aid.  The  wliole 
army,  with  the  Saxon  conti  igent,  nothwithstanding  the  losses  of 
the  preceding  days,  still  numbered  about  208,000  men. 

W;  '''^  Beuedek  had  been  making  these  dispositions,  the 
!  :  vit  v.u  armies  had  been  advancing  and  finishing  their  converg- 
ing movement.  They  had  not,  however,  nearly  etfiicted  their 
junction  by  the  2d  of  July;  and  on  that  day  they  were  spread 
along  an  are  about  30  miles  in  widtli,  from  the  extreme  right 
at  Smidar,  to  the  far  h^ft  at  Gradlitz.  The  Prussian  com- 
manders were,  in  fact,  unaware  of  IJenedek's  resolution  to 
stand  and  fight;  and  as  they  calculat(>d  that  he  would  not 
venture  to  risk  a  battle  till  he  was  behind  the  Elbe,  they 
were  moving  forward  as  quickly  as  possible,  Adthout  con- 
centrating their  still  parted  forces.  On  the  evening  of  the  2d, 
however,  Pr'  ,  Frederic  Charles  became  assured  that  a  part, 
at  least,  of  strian  army  was  between  him  and  the  Elbe, 

and    he    re^oi  attack   it  without  delay,    with  the  Army 

of  the  Elbe  and  tlh  1st  Army,  sending  at  the  same  time  to 
the  Crown  Prirce  of  Prussia  to  request  the  co-operation  of 
one  of  his  corps.  Had  this  project  been  carried  out,  about 
130,000  men  would  have  hrm  engaged  with  208,000  in  a 
defensive  position  of  great  strength;   and   most   probably  the 
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Crown  Prince's  detachment  would  not  have  sufficed  to  redress 
the  balance,  especially  as,  being  distant  from  the  field,  it 
could  not  arrive  until  late  in  the  day.  This  obviously  faulty 
design,  however,  was  corrected  by  the  r;markable  man  to 
whom  the  arms  of  Prussia  owe  so  mucli.  Acting  on  true 
principles.  Von  Moltko  gave  orders  that  the  Crown  Prince 
should  advance  at  once,  not  with  one  corps  but  with  his 
whole  army,  to  give  aid  to  Prince  Frederic  Charles ;  and  he 
calculated  that,  by  a  vigorous  eifort,  the  Crown  Pri>  oe  would 
strike  the  Austrian  right  in  sufficient  time  to  insure  victory. 
This  was  the  best  move  that  could  prssibly  be  made;  yet  as 
the  army  of  the  Crown  Prince  was  fully  15  miles  from  Sa- 
dowa,  with  a  difficult  and  intricate  country  between,  and  as 
the  order  could  not  reacli  him  u.  !  '^ie  early  morning  of  the 
3d,    the    operation    was    far   from    «.  »;    and    Von   Moltke 

would  hardly  have  risked  so  much,  uad  anv  other  course 
been  now  open  to  him.  It  deserves  also  especial  notic-  that 
the  momentoijs  summons  to  the  Crown  Prince  was  intrusted 
to  a  ,4ngle  aide-de-camp  only,  i\  mistake  which  has  often  cost 
armies  dear,  and  which  proves  that  even  the  Prussian  Staff 
\*  not  incapable  of  serious  oversights. 

Prince  Frederic  Charles  attacked  Benedek  with  i)art  of  the 
KUm"  and  1st  Army  in  the  early  forenoon  of  the  3d  of  July; 
but  though  the  Bistrltz  was  at  last  forced  and  the  woods 
around  Sadowa  were  won,  the  main  Austrian  Unci  resisted 
with  success,  and  after  noon  the  engagement  began  to  wear 
an  ominous  look  for  the  Prussians.  Tlie  powerful  Austrian 
artillery  proved  more  than  a  match  foi  the  Prussian  batteries^ 
which  were  not  served  as  in  1870;  the  power  of  the  needle- 
gun  was  C0i2iparatively  unfelt  in  the  thick  cover  which  lined 
the  position;  f^nu,  notwithstanding  its  heroic  efforts,  the  as- 
sailants' left  wing  might  have  been  crushed,  had  Benedek 
boldly  assumed  the  offensive  with  the  great  superiority  of 
force  at  hi^  command.  The  faviuirable  monK  nt  was,  however, 
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lost;  and  before  long  an  apparition  on  the  Austrian  right 
decisively  turned  the  scale  of  fortune.  The  Crown  Prince  of 
Prussia  had  set  his  army  in  motion  with  remarkable  energy; 
and  his  troops,  straining  every  nerve  to  advance,  reached  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  field  about  3  o'clock,  and  drew  off*  the 
weight  that  oppressed  their  hard  tried  comrades.  A  gap  existed 
now  in  Bcnedek's  lino,  for  the  4th  and  2d  Austrian  Corps 
had  taken  a  position  in  front  of  that  assigned  to  them,  and 
had  besides  inclined  to  their  left,  in  order  to  press  Prince 
Frederic  Charles;  and  Chlum,  the  key  of  the  Austrian  right 
was  brilliantly  seized  by  the  Prussian  Guards,  while  their 
supports  inoved  forward  on  all  sides  to  their  aid.  The  Austrian 
commander,  completely  surprised,  in  vain  called  upon  Ids 
numerous  reserves  to  dislo;'ge  their  rapidly  increasing  foes; 
and  as  the  pressure  on  his  right  became  overwhelming,  the 
whole  Austrian  line  by  degrees  gave  way,  and,  abandoning 
from  Nechanitz  to  the  Elbe  ilio  positions  they  had  held  in 
the  morning,  rolled  beaten  away  from  the  blood-stained  field. 
The  cavalry  and  artillery,  however,  covered  the  retreat  with 
heroic  devotion;  and  though  a  number  of  guns  were  captured, 
and  its  losses  in  men  and  material  wore  great,  the  Austrian 
army  crossed  the  Elbe  safely,  nor  was  the  pursuit  of  its  foe 
vigorous. 

The  victory  of  Sadowa  was  the  result  of  the  arrival  on 
the  field  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  an  event  which, 
like  Bluchers  march  on  Waterloo,  threw  an  overwhelming 
force  on  the  enemy's  tiank,  and  before  long  decided  the  fate 
of  the  day.  Tlie  junction  of  the  Prussian  armies,  however,  in 
sufficient  time  was  by  no  means  assured;  in  fact,  Benedek 
might  have  destroyed  the  left  wing  of  Prince  Frederic  Charles 
before  the  2d  Army  came  up ;  and  had  this  occurred  the 
ultimate  issue  would  have  been  diff'erent  on  the  page  of 
history.  This  proves  how  hazardous  at  last  became  the 
operations  of  the  Prussian  leaders;  their  divided  armies  never 
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united  until  actually  upon  the  field;  and  though  their  general 
movements  were  fine,  the  unexpected  stand  of  the  Austrian 
commander  exposed  their  armies  to  no  little  peril.  The  plan 
of  Prince  Frederic  Charles,  evidently  founded  on  an  in- 
accurate notion  of  Benedek's  strength,  was,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  point  out,  a  mistake;  and  had  it  been  adopted, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  Prussians  could  have  escaped 
defeat. 

Viewed  as  a  whole,  the  battle  bears  a  marked  resemblance 
to  the  now  half-forgotten  struggle  at  Bautzen ;  but,  owing  to 
what  was  almost  a  surprise,  the  Prussian  operations  do  not 
disclose  the  precision  and  depth  of  Napoleon's  manoeuvres; 
and,  strategically,  the  advance  of  Ney  was  more  thoroughly 
and  surely  planned  than  the  march  on  Chlum. 

Benedek  probably,  ought  not  to  have  fought  at  Sadowa  at 
all  after  the  severe  defeats  of  tiie  preceding  days ;  he  would 
have  found  better  positions  of  defence  had  he  retreated  behind 
the  Elbe  and  its  fortresses,  and  though  the  stand  he  made 
at  Sadowa  assuredly  gave  him  a  chance  of  victory,  this  is  no 
proof  his  decision  was  correct.  His  dispositions  for  the  battle 
itself  contemplated  only  a  passive  defence,  a  system  always 
to  be  condemned ;  and,  in  consequence,  he  certainly  lost,  as  in 
the  case  of  Bazaine  at  Gravelotte,  an  opportunity  of  crushing 
the  Prussian  left  wing. 

The  Austrian  chief,  subduing  ill-fortune,  effected  his  retreat 
with  vigour  and  skill. 

In  1866,  as  on  other  occasions,  the  Austrian  commanders 
gave  signal  proof  of  qualities  for  which  they  have  been  often 
famous,  tenacity  and  perseverance  in  the  hour  of  disaster. 

It  is  almost  useless  to  refer  to  the  secondary  operations  in 
the  Western  theatre,  for  they  had  little  influence  on  the  final 
result ;  and  yet  they  are  not  without  much  interest,  for  they 
strikingly  illustrate  the  superiority  which  a  small  force  boldly 
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and  ably  directed  may  acquire  over  the  far  more  numerous, 
but  ill-organized  and  ill-commanded  levies  of  a  faint-hearted 
and  weak  coalition. 

The  issue  was  due  to  careful  prepare!]  ,  to  an  organiza- 
tion for  war  which,  unuer  favourable  conditions,  sent  masses 
of  warrioi-s  into  the  field  with  a  celerity  never  before  witnessed, 
and  to  scientific  and  well-ordered  strategy,  improved  tactics, 
and  superior  weapons.  In  the  plan  of  campaign  of  the 
Prussian  chiefs  and  in  the  general  distribution  of  their  forces 
we  see  deep  calculation  and  insight  ;  the  march  of  their 
armies  into  Bohemia,  though  hazardous,  was  justified  by  the 
rules  of  their  art ;  and  the  rapidity  and  ease  of  the  Prussian 
mo/ements  and  the  power  of  the  fire  of  the  Prussian  infantry 
were  important  elements  in  deciding  the  contest.  The  campaign 
also  showed  that  operations  on  distinct  lines  may  be  less 
liable  to  objection  than  they  formerly  were,  the  field  telegraph 
having  in  some  degree  united  even  widely-divided  corps,  and 
armies  now  being  so  large  that  it  is  difficult  to  treat  them 
(juickly  in  detail;  and  it  showed  also  that  modes  of  tactics 
in  use  in  the  days  of  Napoleon  and  Wellington  must  be 
abandoned,  and  a  complete  change  effected.  Ii  is,  however, 
a  mistake,  to  imagine  thcvt  this  campaign  or  that  of  1870 
has  wrought  a  revolution  in  military  science,  or  in  the  leading 
principles  of  the  terrible  art  which  founds  and  destroys  Em- 
pires. It  is  sheer  ignorance  to  say,  as  some  have  said,  that 
the  Prussian  army  is  not  essentially  a  standing  army  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word  ;  and  it  is  as  ludicrous  to  argue  that 
the  Prussian  commanders  have  "  invented  a  novel  method 
of  strategy"  as  it  was  to  insist  that  the  results  of  Rosbach 
and  Leuthen  were  caused  by  "  the  oblique  order  "  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  or  that  of  Austerlitz  by  "  the  central  attack  "  of 
Napoleon.  Not  less  idle  is  the  supposition  that  the  possession 
of  interior  lines  of  opeiatlon  has  been  found  to  be  of  no  ad- 
vantage, and  that  one  of  the   g?cat  objects    of  strategic  man- 
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oeuvres  need  no  longer  be  sought  in  modern  warfare.  Un- 
doubtedly the  value  of  interior  lines  has  diminished  as  armies 
have  so  greatly  increased ;  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
play  the  magnificent  game  of  1796  with  200,000  men  against 
400,000,  instead  of  40,000  against  80,000;  but  this  was 
pointed  out  long  ago  by  Jomini,  and  was  illustrated  in  the 
campaign  of  Leipsic.  The  war  of  1866,  however,  itself  shows 
that  this  position  is  still  of  capital  importance;  it  was  because 
Benedek  would  almost  certainly  be  unable  to  gain  an  interior 
line  that  the  Prussians  advanced  in  the  way  they  did ;  in  the 
operations  before  Sadowa  we  see  how  perilous  it  may  be  to 
attack  a  commander  who  holds  an  interior  line,  even  when 
its  advantage  has  been  almost  lost;  and  Falkenstein's  move- 
ments against  the  Southern  Germans,  like  those  of  Lee  in 
1862-3,  prove  what  a  good  General  on  interior  lines  can 
effect  against  incapable  foes. 

Werder's  dash  at  Bourbaki  at  Villersexel  and  march  from 
Vesonl  to  the  Lisaine  are  fine  specimens  of  daring  generalship, 
tliough  not  to  be  cited  as  military  precedents  ;  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  he  was  for  some  days  in  danger,  wretched  as 
Bourbaki's  enterprise  was  as  a  general  strategic  conception. 

Manteuffel,  with  the  7th  and  2d  Corps,  bore  down  rapidly 
on  Bourbaki's  flank,  and  when  informed  of  Werder's  success 
resolved  to  close  on  the  Frenchman's  rear,  and  cut  him  ofl" 
from  his  retreat  southwards,  and  finally,  the  German  chiefs 
enclosed  in  their  net  their  luckless  victims,  and  the  French 
Army  was  left  no  choice  but  to  surrender  or  cross  the  Swiss 
frontier.  These  decisive  operations  strikingly  illustrate  the 
great  advantage  of  the  telegraph  in  modern  war,  for  Maunteffel 
and  Werder,  though  widely  separated  and  operating  on  distinct 
lines,  were  always  in  communication  with  each  other;  and 
in  this  way,  certainly,  one  of  the  chief  objections  made 
formerly   to   manoeuvres   of  this   kind   is,   to   a   great  extent. 
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removed  or  diminished.  Still  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
such  attacks  are  full  of  danger,  and  likely  to  fail  against  a 
resolute  foe  in  a  central  position;  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  a  mechanical  change  will  wholly  efface  the  lessons 
of  the  past ;  and  attempts  to  surround  a  large  army  are 
only  likely  to  succeed  when  it  has  lost  confidence  in  itself 
and  its  chiefs.  As  it  was,  poor  as  was  the  composition  of 
Bourbaki's  improvised  force,  and  pitiable  as  its  condition 
was  when  it  took  refuge  under  the  guns  of  Besangon,  it 
might  not  itnprobably  have  effected  its  escape,  had  it  marched 
directly  by  Auxonne  on  Dijon. 

All  reasoning  from  facts,  all  experience  of  the  late  war, 
tends  to  prove  that  a  trained  army,  properly  covered,  either 
naturally  or  artificially,  properly  armed  and  supplied  with 
ammunition,  is  unassailable  in  front  with  any  hope  of  success. 
So  long  as  the  French  regular  army  existed  it  never  once 
failed  to  meet  and  hold  back  a  front  attack  until  its  flank 
was  turned.  The  author  of  the  Tactical  Retrospect  of  186G 
tells  how  the  fire  of  a  defending  force  causes  the  attacking 
force  to  stream  naturally  towards  the  flanks.  With  later 
experience  before  us  we  may  say  that  what  the  troops  did 
by  instinct  was  the  right  thing  to  do,  and  must  in  future 
be  done  systematically  and  by  order  of  the  Generals.  Von 
Moltke,  in  an  article  published  by  the  Militdr  Wocien-Blatt, 
in  July,  186{>,  says  that  a  line  of  troops  with  open  ground 
in  front  of  them  can  defend  themselves  against  any  front 
attack  and  be  pretty  sure  of  success.  On  the  other  hand, 
"As  the  chance  of  a  front  attack  being  successful  becomes 
smaller  so  much  the  more  certain  is  it  that  the  enemy  will 
direct  his  attention  to  the  flanks,  and  so  much  the  more 
important  does  it  become  that  these  should  be  well  protected." 
His  words  have  been  verified  in  every  battle  betweeu  armies 
provided  with  breechloaders,  and  it  seems  impossible  to 
avoid   the  conclusion  that   flank   attacks  supersede  all  others 
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for  the  real  decision  of  battles.  Front  attacks  must  be  made^ 
of  course,  to  hold  the  enemy  fast,  and  we  now  come  to  a 
very  important  conclusion  based  upon  the  rapidity  of  fire 
from  breechloaders.  If  an  enemy  attacks  us  boldly  in  front 
and  we  reply  by  a  simple  defence,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
knoiv  his  strength,  or  to  he  sure  that  he  is  not  very  toeah  in 
front  and  massing  his  troops  on  our  flanks.  For,  if  an  equal 
force  can  hold  its  ground  with  ease  against  front  attack,  an 
inferior  one  can  make  the  same  impression  for  a  certain  time 
and  produce  an  effect  more  than  double  its  apparent  numbers 
by  acting  aggressively.  Such  work  was  actually  done  frequently 
in  1870.  Take,  for  example,  the  battle  of  Mars-la-Tour.  Tlie 
object  of  the  Prussians  was  to  hold  Bazaine  fast  and  prevent 
him  from  making  his  escape  from  Metz.  The  third  Corps 
was  the  first  to  arrive  in  contact  with  the  French  Army. 

There  was  no  hesitation  or  doubt  about  its  conduct,  though 
the  French  were  immensely  superior  in  strength.  It  laid  hold 
of  Bazaine's  array  like  a  bull  dog,  and  never  ceased  its 
apparently  reckless  attacks,  though  perfectly  certain  not  to 
succeed  in  driving  the  enemy  back.  It  held  him  fast,  and 
though  it  lost  nearly  7,000  men,  maintained  its  position  and 
its  hold  upon  the  enemy  until  supported  by  the  successive 
arrivals  of  other  eorp;?.  It  is  now  a  golden  rule  with  the 
Prussians  never  to  yield  an  inch  of  ground,  because  once 
yielded  it  is  so  hard  to  regain  it.  It  is  recognized  that  an 
inferior  force  in  position  can  hold  its  own  for  a  long  time 
against  front  attack — and  for  this  reason,  they  are  not  afraid 
of  weakening  their  front  in  presence  of  the  enemy,  so  only 
that  they  can  use  the  troops  taken  away  for  the  purpose  of 
a  flank  attack. 

Closely  allied  with  the  question  of  front  or  flank  attack  is 
that  of  a  system  of  offensive  or  defensive  tactics.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  almost  all   the  German  writers  support  the 
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principle  of  active  anjgrossion  in  war.  Yet  we  find  a\  excellent 
example  of  their  defensive  fighting  when  Bourbaki  attempted 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Bolfort  and  make  a  diversion  in  the 
East  to  assist  Chanzy  in  his  murdi  upon  Paris.  Of  course, 
the  whole  strategic  plan  of  this  movement  was  ridiculous, 
but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  fact  that  the  Germans, 
very  inferior  in  force,  intrenched  and  defended  themselves  for 
three  days  against  all  the  efforts  of  Bourbaki's  superior 
army — superior,  that  is,  in  numbers,  not  in  fighting  quality. 
But  on  this  occasion  the  Germans  were  only  doing  on  a 
large  scale  what  can  be  done  on  a  small  one.  They  were 
only  holding  their  own  to  give  time  for  the  flank  and  rear 
attack  of  reinforcements  hurried  down  to  their  support  from 
the  North. 

No  army  can  limit  itself  to  the  defensive.  Even  on  the 
detensive,  all  that  now  remains  in  the  power  of  the  com- 
mander is  to  determine  the  moment  at  which  he  shall  abandon 
his  absolute  inaction,  arid  trust,  as  he  launches  his  troops 
into  counter  attack,  to  their  readiness  to  conform,  and  their 
capacity  for  conforming,  to  the  essence  of  his  instructions. 

The  answer  to  the  tactical  question  of  offence  or  defence  is 
perfectly  simple,  though  its  p'-actical  application  in  war  is  more 
complicated  than  ever.  If  two  thoroughly  good  Generals  were 
placed  opposite  to  each  other  in  command  of  troops,  equal  in 
all  respects  as  to  marching  and  fighting  powers,  we  believe  that 
both  of  them  would  act  paitly  defensively,  and  partly  aggres- 
sively. Everything  else  being  equal,  superior  information  as  to 
the  movements  of  the  adversary  would  carry  the  day.  Let  us 
suppose,  then,  that  both  armies  are  being  extenuad  eastwards, 
in  the  endeavour  to  turn,  one  the  right  flank  the  other  the 
left  of  the  opposing  force.  We  will  suppose  that  A  disco vei-s 
the  design  of  his  opponent  B,  He  will  neither  continue  hia 
own  movement  towards  that  flank,  because  it  would  be  useless, 
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nor  will  he  make  a  decisive  centre  attack,  because  it  would 
be  both  vain  and  costly;  but  he  will  avail  himself  of  the 
defensive  power  of  modern  weapons  by  placing  a  detachment, 
inferior,  perhaps,  to  the  force  with  which  the  enemy  is 
attempting  to  outflank  him,  in  a  position  where  it  can  defend 
itself  vigorously  and  for  a  long  time  against  the  flanking  force 
of  the  enemy.  At  the  same  time,  he  will  himself  attack  the 
other  flank  of  B's  army,  not  hesitating  to  weaken  his  centre 
for  the  purpose.  His  attack  may,  perhaps,  be  answered  in  a 
similar  manner  by  the  enemy,  if  the  latter  obtains  proper 
information.  Indeed,  we  have  as  yet  no  experience  of  what 
will  happen  when  two  armies,  equally  trained,  armed,  and 
commanded,  meet  on  the  field  of  battle.  If  the  troops  be 
animated  with  the  same  antagonistic  spirit  of  race  which 
possessed  the  French  and  Germans  during  tlie  late  war,  we 
can  well  conceive  that  the  result  may  be  bloodier  than  that 
of  any  action  yet  known  to  history.  There  may,  evidently, 
be  special  occasions  when  a  distinct  offensive  or  defensive 
part  must  be  played,  as  with  Alvensleben's  corps  at  Mars-la- 
Tour  or  the  Germans  near  Belfort  when  attacked  by  Bour- 
baki ;  but,  as  a  rule,  when  the  forces  are  anything  like  equal, 
we  believe  there  must  be  both  attack  and  defence  on  either 
side.  Two  great  powers — one  moral,  the  other  intellectual — 
are  always  on  the  side  of  the  assailant.  The  spirits  of  men 
rise  with  the  sensation  of  attacking.  An  enemy  on  the  defen- 
sive seems  by  that  very  defensive  action  to  be  hiding,  and 
therefore  inferior  in  numbers  or  courage,  and  the  assailants 
feel  that  they  are  making  the  battle,  or  at  least  giving  its 
tone.  The  other  power  is  that  of  actually  carrying  out  your 
own  plans  while  checking  the  development  of  those  of  the 
enemy.  Both  of  these  are  very  strong  in  favour  of  the  attack, 
and  we  may  add  a  third,  which  springs  out  of  them  If 
attacked,  you  know  not  what  is  behind  the  enemy's  first 
arriving  troops;   if  you   attack,   you  soon  find  out  the  weak 
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p<»iiitrt  of  his  liani(!fi«.    Dcfenco,   to  bo  of  any  value,    inuRt  at 
«omp  period  or  another  be  ehanged  into  counter  attack. 

No  greater  proofs  of  the  difficulty  of  front  attack  could  be 
cited  than  the  blockades  of  Metz  and  Paris,  and  the  battle 
of  Sedan.  In  these  three  cases  the  action  of  the  Germans  was 
eminently  ai^^^ressive  to  begin  with.  All  their  marching  powers, 
all  their  courage  and  aggressive  faculty  were  used  at  first, 
and  only  by  means  of  tlieir  aggressive  action  vigorously 
carried  out  for  days  together  did  they  succeed  in  placing 
themselves  in  that  strategically  offonsive,  but  tactically  defen- 
sive, position  where  the  enemy  n..'st  attack  them  in  front, 
for  there  was  no  flank  to  attack. 

The  vital  necessity  is  that,  above  all  things,  an  army 
should  be  fed  well  and  able  to  move  fast.  It  seems  quite  out 
of  the  question  to  supply  a  large  army  entirely  from  its  base. 
The  Prussians  hold  that  such  a  system  would  be  utterly  im- 
possible. The  French  arc  of  the  same  opinion,  and  other 
nations  must  imitate  them  or  be  left  behind  in  a  campai;  i. 

he  three  most  necessary  articles  are  food^  including  to- 
..„..oo,  ammunition  and  boots.  The  experienced  soldier  will 
carry  any  additional  weight  rather  than  go  hungry. 

The  Prussian  Etappen  Department,  acting  upon  regulations 
made  in  1867,  after  the  experience  of  the  Bohemian  campaign, 
includes  among  its  duties  much  more  than  accumulating  stores 
and  supplying  them  to  the  fighting  forces.  It  is  responsible 
for  the  condition  and  the  safety  of  all  the  means  of  communi- 
cation between  the  armies  in  the  field  and  the  country  whence 
they  originally  marched. 

At  the  head  stands  an  "Inspector-General,"  holding  the 
rank  of  General  of  Division.  He  is  always  in  direct  communi- 
cation both  with  the  Commander  of  the  Army  and  the 
Minister  of  War,  who  remains  behind.  He  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with   the  strategical   march  of  the   various  corps 
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until  they  nnite  under  one  command.  All  that  is  the  business 
of  the  Corps  Etappen  Departments  and  of  the  wonderful 
district  organization;  but  the  Inspector-General  takes  them 
up  at  the  point  of  concentration,  and  begins  even  before  they 
arrive  to  form  his  magazines  and  depots,  which  are  to  extend 
in  a  chain  from  the  base  of  operat'ons  to  the  army  in  the 
field,  no  matter  how  far  it  may  march.  As  the  army  advances 
he  follows  it,  always  one  or  two  days'  marches  in  rear,  but 
in  constant  communication  with  its  Commander,  under  whose 
orders  he  acts,  being  kept  acquainted  with  his  councils.  He 
fixes  each  day  the  head  of  his  chief  Etappen  line,  taking 
care  that  it  is  within  reacli  of  the  transport  belonging  to 
each  corps,  and  they  shall  find  there  whatever  they  may 
need;  that  the  postal  and  telegraphic  communication  is  kept 
up  regularly,  and  that  he  has  troops  enough  with  him— 
generally  Landwehr — to  assure  the  safety  of  the  roads  with- 
out the  assistance  of  a  single  man  from  the  fighting  corps. 
He  has  little  to  do  with  details  of  execution,  only  watching 
carefully  that  all  the  duties  of  his  subordinate  officers  are 
performed  with  energy  and  inteUigence.  He  has  under  him : — 

1.  A  Chief  of  the  Staff",  whose  title  indicates  his  duties. 

2.  Three  Adjutants;  the  first  responsible  for  tlie  military 
organization,  the  guards  of  the  roads,  the  correspondence 
with  the  commander  of  the  army,  and  all  questions  relating 
to  the  personnel  of  the  department.  The  second  watches  the 
position  of  the  various  corps  and  detachments,  takes  charge 
of  their  field-states  and  reports,  attends  to  transports,  convoys, 
prisonei*s,  and  horses.  The  third  performs  the  duties  of  a 
superior  aide-de-camp.  Ail  these  attend  to  the  office  work, 
keep  the  journal,  &c. 

3.  An  Officer  of  Gendarmes  directing  the  provost  duties. 

4.  An  Auditor  responsible  for  all  affairs  of  justice. 
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5.  An  Oflicer  of  Artillery.  His  business  is  with  everytbinj?- 
relating  to  arms.  He  is  in  charge  of  the  parks  and  ammunition 
columns,  establishes  workshops,  collects  arms,  &c.,  from  battle- 
fields, and  is  generally  responsible  for  the  supply  of  military 
material  and  all  repairs  too  heavy  to  be  executed  by  tiie 
artificers  of  regiments  and  batteries.  He  has  a  considerable 
staff  of  soldiers  and  workmen  under  him,  and  full  power  to 
make  requisitions  for  whatever  he  wants. 

B.  An  Officer  of  Engineers,  who  directs  and  carries  out  all 
duties  relating  to  construction  or  demolition  of  field  works, 
roads,  railways,  bridges,  barracks,  huts,  telegraphs,  provisional 
hospitals,  and  other  works  of  the  same  kind. 

7.  A  Director  of  Railways,  who  must  be  fully  competent  to 
act  as  manager  of  a  line  with  all  its  branches,  as  well  as  to 
superintend  and  direct  the  engineering  part  of  the  work.  He 
has  a  large  staf!'  under  him,  and  is  responsible  thai  lines 
destroyed  by  the  enemy  are  in  working  order  as  soon  as 
possible.  If  he  wants  help,  he  makes  requisitions  through  the 
medium  of  the  Inspector-General  for  men,  civil  or  military, 
or  for  material.  The  cost  of  repairing  a  line  in  the  enemy's 
territory  is,  with  the  usual  Prussian  economy,  paid  out  of 
requisitionr.  made  upon  the  people.  When  the  lines  are  restored, 
the  Director  of  Railways  works  them  through  ecnmissions 
appointed  under  h"i  direction.  As  far  as  can  be,  the  old 
servants  of  tlu^  line  are  made  to  work  it  under  strict  super- 
vision. A  regular  railway  guide,  a  sort  of  c(»mprehensiblc 
Bradshaw  on  a  small  scale,  is  printed,  but  room  is  left  for 
special  trains  conveying  stores  and  reinforcements  to  the 
army,  damaged  material,  and  sick  and  wounded.  There  is  a 
system  of  regulations  imposing  punishmeiits  touching  purse 
or  person  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  in  case  of  damage 
to  the  line. 

8.  A  Director  of  Telegraphs.     He  performs  with   regard  to 
the  telegraphs  the  same  functit  ns  as  we  have  just  described 
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in  relation  to  lailwaya.  Wlienever  the  army  vests  for  a  while, 
each  corps  is  placed  in  telegraphic  communication  with  the 
general  liead-quarters,  and  througls  them  with  the  Fatherland 
and  the  world.  In  this  case  the  personnel  of  the  field  tele- 
graphs falls  temporally  into  the  hands  of  the  general  Director. 

0.  A  Director  of  Posts,  who  takes  up  the  postal  work 
between  the  nearest  railway  station  and  the  army  or  within 
a  day's  march  of  it,  according  to  circumstances.  The  duty 
of  sending  letters  and  parcels  from  Germany,  as  far  as  the 
railways  can  carry  *hem,  belongs  to  a  central  administration 
common  to  all  the  irraies  in  the  field.  The  Director  of  Posts 
for  the  army  establishes  relays  on  all  the  roads,  requisitioning 
horses  for  the  purpose.  The  one  day's  Journey  between  the 
corps  and  the  Etappen  Post  Director  is  managed  by  the  field 
popits. 

10.  An  Etnppen  Intendant.  The  work  of  this  officer  is  one 
of  very  great  difficulty.  He  has  not  only  to  secure  the  pro- 
visioning of  all  the  Etappen  employes,  but  to  be  always 
ready  to  sr.pply  to  the  army  any  provisions  or  clothing  of 
which  it  may  stand  in  need  for  the  moment.  For  this  purpose 
he  has  to  establish  magazines  at  the  most  important  places, 
and  to  sweep  the  whole  country  round  for  contributions.  The 
system  of  requisition  is  well  known  to  be  the  backbone  of 
Prussian  supply. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  railways 
in  an  enemy's  country  can  be  entirely  trusted  to  as  in  peace 
manoiuvres  for  the  supply  of  an  army.  , 

In  an  enemy's  country  the  •••laiways  are  always  in  danger 
of  being  "ut.  The  trains  must  therefore  move  slowly.  Further 
more,  besides  empty  carriages  returning,  there  are  frequent 
and  sudden  calls  made  upon  the  railway  for  conveyance  of 
wounded.  The  result  is  that  not  the  railways  but  the  roads 
are  still  regarded  as  the  main  arteries  through  which  must 
flow  the  life-giving  requisites  of  the  army. 
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With  regard  to  the  great  staff  of  life— bread,  the  Prussian 
instructions  of  1870  foresee  that  when  the  army  is  making 
rapid  marches  it  cannot  well  employ  its  field  ovens.  In  such 
a  case  the  Etappen  Intendant  has  to  pursue  it  with  three 
sections  of  bakeries,  one  of  which  only  is  at  any  given 
moment  actually  supplying  bread  to  the  troops.  It  is  supposed 
that  to  establish  bakeries  sufficient  for  a  large  army  and  to 
set  them  fairly  going  requires  three  days.  For  another  three 
days  the  section  bakes  as  much  bread  as  possible  and  sends 
it  on  to  the  army,  it  then  breaks  up  and  spends  three  days 
in  catching  its  army  again.  We  have  thus  three  periods  of 
time  during  each  of  which  one  section  is  instdling  itself 
close  behind  the  army.  Another  further  back  is  baking  bread, 
as  fast  as  it  can,  while  the  third  is  on  its  road  to  rejoin  the 
army. 

The  Etappen  Intendant  supplies  hospitals  as  well  as  marching 
troops  with  food  aiiu  clothing,  and  takes  care  of  all  the  love 
gifts  for  the  sick  s^  it  from  the  far  off  German  home. 

11.  An  Etappen  Surgeon-General.  His  duty  is  to  establish 
all  the  necessary  hospitals  in  rear  of  the  army,  to  arrange 
with  the  commissions  all  the  transport  and  evacuation  of  the 
wounded.  He  directs  the  reserve  of  ambulances  and  supplies 
assistance,  voluntary  or  otiierwise,  to  the  army  when  required. 
He  has  to  see  to  the  comfort  and  repose  of  the  wounded  it 
from  the  front,  and  establishes  resting  places  as  well  as  cu. 
valescent  hospitals  where  ligi.ti  /  wounded  or  over-fatigued 
men  are  received,  carefully  tended,  and  when  sound  again 
sent  back  to  their  corps. 

12.  A  veterinary  surgeon,  who  has  to  care  for  the  horsts 
just  as  the  Surgeon-General  has  for  the  men.  The  only  point 
worth  special  notice  is  that  there  are  no  such  curious  animals 
as  dismounted  chivalry  with  the  Prussian  army  in  the  field. 
If  there  are  spare  men  after  battles  or  from  any  other  cause, 
tliey  are  supplied  with  horses  from   the  Etappen  Department, 
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which,  on  the  other  hand,  takes  c'.arge  of  any  horses  becom- 
ing useless  to  the  army  by  reason  of  deficiency  of  men. 

So  far  we  liave  spoken  only  of  the  General  Etappen  De- 
partment of  the  army,  but  all  the  organization  of  this  De- 
partment would  fail  in  two  essential  particulars  were  it  not 
supplemented  by  another  organization  e  rrying  out  the  prin- 
ciple of  decentralization,  furnishing  the  blood  which,  as  we 
have  said,  flows  along  the  main  artery,  and  then  distributing 
it  to  the  various  members — the  corps  d'armee.  This  second  or- 
ganization is  so  complete  in  itself  that  it  can  at  any  tiir.e  be 
detached  from  the  Etappen  Department  of  the  army  and  work 
the  communications  and  supply  of  each  corps  separately.  We 
must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  whole  force  of  the 
German  organization  lies  in  the  district  corps  system.  From 
the  districts  come  the  various  articles  required  by  their  own 
corps  and  not  to  be  found  in  the  enemy's  country.  For  the 
collection  and  final  distribution  of  these  stores  every  corps 
has  an  Etappen  system  exactly  analogous  to  that  of  the  Army 
Etappen  Department,  only  the  employes  are  each  one  step 
lower  in  rank  than  the  corresponding  functionaries  of  the  army. 
For  instance,  the  Corps  Etappen  Inspector  has  the  rank  of  a 
commander  of  a  regiment  and  has  two  adjutants.  When  the 
different  corps  are  acting  together  he  remains  with  the  Army 
Inspector  and  takes  orders  from  him,  but  if  the  corps  is  se- 
parated from  the  others,  he  acts  independently,  and  falls  at 
once  under  the  orders  of  the  corps  commander — under  his 
orders  most  distinctly.  The  only  body  he  "  controls "  is  his 
own  department ;  and  there  is  no  such  tiling  as  the  commander 
of  an  army  or  corps  asking  his  Etappen  Inspectors,  "  (Jan 
you  provide  the  means  to  enable  me  to  perform  the  operation 
I  have  in  viewV"  He  simply  says,  "1  am  going  to  march  or 
^ight  a  battle,  you  must  be  prepared  for  certain  probable  con- 
tingencies and  for  others  not  so  probable.  You  must  anticipate 
the  requirements   of  the   army    according   to  your  knowledge 
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and  past  experiiince.  If  I  want  anything  take  care  that  it 
can  be  supplied.  »  Beyond  watchfulness  nut  to  be  cut  o(T 
from  his  communications  the  General  has  no  further  anxiety 
or  trouble  about  them.  That  care  i'alls  upon  the  Etapjien 
Inspector,  who  has  even  the  troops  necessary  to  guard  his 
roads  and  railways  against  the  attacks  of  any  small  bodies 
of  the  enemy.  He  has  force  enough  to  overawe  the  occupied 
territory,  to  perform  the  duties  of  police  throughout  it,  and 
to  establish  garrisons,  small,  perhaps,  but  enough  conside- 
ring that  his  own  friends  are  in  front  of  him.  Thus  the  fur- 
ther the  armies  peneirate  into  an  enemy's  country  the  larger 
becomes  his  command,  which,  conlined  at  first  to  the  few 
men  necessary  to  perform  duties  at  head-quarters,  grows 
by  being  fed  from  home  till  whole  provinces  are  covered 
with  his  soldiers  and  agents,  while  the  commander  of  the 
army  need  never  so  much  as  look  over  his  shoulder  to  see 
that  all  is  right  in  rear. 


It  is  by  _io  means  clear  that  the  Prussian  system  of  «  mo- 
bilization »  in  certain  conditions  would  not  prove  faulty  and 
even  dangerous. 

MacMahon  had  placed  the  French  right  wing  in  position 
at  Woerth,  and  trusting  to  the  support  of  De  Failly,  about  a 
march  distant  with  the  5"'  French  Corps,  awaited  the  attack 
with  perfect  confidence.  The  position  of  the  Marshal  was 
very  strong,  but  it  admitted  of  a  passive  defence  only,  Mac- 
Mahon like  all  the  Imperial  chiefs  having  adopted  a  system 
in  all  respects  opposed  to  the  traditions  of  the  French  Army. 

From  a  tactical  point  of  view,  the  French  army  occupied 
the  ideal  of  a  defensive  position  ;  but  it  had  the  disadvan- 
tages common  to  so-called  unassailable  positions....  First, 
the  position  was  deficient  in  issues  to  the  front ;  an  attack 
upon  it  might  in  the  worst  C3se  be  repulsed,  but  a  counter 
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attack  to  the  front  was  scarcely  to  be  feared....  Secondly,  the 
flanks  were  not  supported.  His  right  flank  was  more  or  less 
in  the  air ;  his  left  rested  on  that  most  doubtful  of  all  points 
of  support  to  wings — a  wood. 

The  French  Army  has  seldom  shown  more  heroism  than 
on  the  day  of  Woerth.  MacMahon,  unaided  by  De  Failly,  had 
not  five  whole  Divisions  on  the  field,  not  more  than  4^,000 
men  ;  yet  with  this  comparatively  small  force  he  successfully 
baffled  for  many  hours  the  attacks  of  nearly  three  German 
Corps,  not  less  certainly  than  90,000  strong,  and  even  had  a 
marked  advantage  for  a  time.  The  defects,  however,  of  a 
system  of  passive  defence  revealed  themselves  as  the  day 
wore  on  ;  and  when  the  German  reserves  came  up,  not  far 
from  two  additional  Corps,  it  became  possible  to  turn  both 
his  flanks  and  to  overwhelm  hinti  with  irresistible  numbers. 

If  MacMahon  had  safely  crossed  the  Meuse,  he  would  have 
been  intercepted  by  the  Crown  Prince  of  Saxony,  and  in  that 
event  the  whole  Third  Army  would  have  assuredly  closed 
on  his  rear,  and  the  catastrophe  of  Sedan  would  have  hap- 
pened a  few  leagues  to  the  east  or  south  of  Montmedy.  In 
fact,  under  existing  circumstances,  MacMahon's  march  was 
a  ruinous  error,  contrary  to  the  simplest  principles  of  the 
art  of  war ;  and  no  one  knew  this  better  than  the  Marshal 
himself,  who,  as  early  as  the  morning  of  the  27"i  of  August, 
desired  to  abandon  his  fatal  course,  and  to  fall  back  by  the 
Oise  on  Paris. 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  how  insane  was  the  con- 
ception of  making  an  army  describe  a  vast  semicircle  of 
which  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  held  the  centre  with 
180,000  men,  and  at  the  end  to  encounter  in  succession  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Saxony,  with  an  army  of  70,000  men,  and 
the  two  armies  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  200,000  strong, 
at  Metz. 

The  head  of  the  German  armies,  when  apprised  of  the 
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results  of  the  battle  of  the  14*h  of  August,  addressed  himself, 
without  hesitation  or  delay,  to  the  means  of  turning  them  to 
the  best  advantage.  Though  not  aware  of  the  exact  facts,  he 
felt  assured  that  the  Army  of  the  Rhine  would  now  endea- 
vour to  escape  from  Metz ;  and  he  thought  it  probable  that 
he  should  be  able  to  baffle  its  leader's  assumed  projects.  He 
did  not  yet  entertain  a  hope  of  hemming  Bazaine  in  on  the 
Lorraine  fortress,  but  he  believed  that  it  was  now  in  his 
power  to  separate  him  finally  fr3m  MacMahon ;  and,  adhe- 
ring steadily  to  his  original  design,  he  prepared  to  cut  him 
off  from  Chalons  and  Paris,  and,  if  possible,  crish  him  on 
his  line  of  retreat. 

According,  therefore,  to  this  project,  the  S''  Army  conti- 
nued its  march,  and  it  attained  the  line  oi  Toul  and  Nancy 
by  the  16^''  of  August,  stretching  thence  backward  beyond 
Luneville.  Meanwhile  the  movement  upon  the  Moselle  was 
accelerated  in  every  possible  way  ;  and  while  the  rearward 
corps  of  the  1»*  and  S**  Armies  were  still  held  on  the  eastern 
baP-k,  the  vanguard  was  hastened  across  the  river,  with  ge- 
neral directions  to  the  commanders  to  push  towards  the 
roads  from  Metz  to  Verdun,  and  to  operate  at  their  own  dis- 
cretion, but  with  the  greatest  possible  speed.  These  orders 
were  execuied  wilh  energetic  zeal,  and  by  the  evening  of 
the  45»'>  of  August  the  S**  and  10""  Corps  of  the  2^  Army  had 
made  their  way  over  the  river  in  force,  preceded  by  two  di- 
visions of  Cavalry,  v^hile  the  9"'  Corps  and  part  of  the  S*^^  of 
the  1*'  Army  were  near  the  stream  in  the  space  between  the 
Moselle  and  the  Seille.  By  these  dispositions  a  German 
force  was  placed  on  the  westward  bank  of  the  Moselle, 
^vithin  reach  of  the  roads  from  Metz  to  Verdun;  and  it 
might  be  expected  to  prove  sufficient  to  intercept  stray- 
columns  on  this  line,  and  to  form  the  head  of  a  great  pur- 
suit northwards.  The  mass,  however,  of  the  1^*  andS**  Armies 
was  still  far  away  on  the  eastern  bank ;  the  1^^  and  1«*  Corps 
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to  the  south-east  of  Metz ;  the  Guards,  the  4'*',  the  12"*,  and 
the  S**  Corps  extending  from  Dieulouard  to  Herny,  and  the- 
refore at  a  very  great  distance  ;  and  accordingly  the  divisions 
on  the  western  bank  could  not  expect  support  if  at  once  as- 
sailed, and  were  to  a  considerable  extent  isolated.  A  glance 
at  the  map,  indeed,  shows  that  these  bodies  were  very  far 
apart,  to  resist  the  efforts  of  a  powerful  army  that  should 
endeavour  to  march  from  Metz  on  Verdun.  The  cavalry  only 
had  approached  the  Verdun  roads  ;  the  10"'  Corps  was  many 
miles  away ;  and  so,  also,  were  the  9"'  and  S'^ ;  and  the  3<* 
alone  was  in  real  proximity.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
German  chiefs,  according  to  ordinary  military  rules,  had 
not  barred  the  retreat  of  the  Army  of  the  Rhine  on  the  line 
leading  from  Metz  to  Verdun,  much  less  on  any  of  the  routes 
northward ;  in  fact,  their  objects  had  been  different ;  and, 
should  Bazaine  attack  in  force  on  the  lO"",  he  would  have 
many  chances  in  his  favour. 

Such  were  the  dispositions  of  the  Germans,  carried  out 
with  conspicuous  vigour  and  rapidity,  yet  not  perfectly  in 
accord  with  the  facts,  and  not  without  danger,  had  the  French 
had  a  real  leader.  The  whole  of  these  movements  had  in 
view  the  pursuit  of  Bazaine  north  of  Verdun,  and  did  not 
contemplate  his  army  being  in  force  on  the  roads  between 
Metz  and  that  place ;  for,  in  that  event,  the  Marshal  would 
have  a  great  preponderance  of  strength  on  his  side.  The  fact 
affords  a  new  illustration  of  the  important  truth  that  Gene- 
rals, often  obliged  to  act  on  incorrect  data,  fall  into  what, 
judged  by  the  event,  are  errors,  however  excellent  their 
plans  in  the  main  may  be.  While  the  German  hosts  had  thus 
been  advancing  across  the  Moselle  by  a  wide  sweep  round 
Metz,  Bazaine  had  been  endeavouring  to  get  his  Army  free 
from  the  great  fortress,  and  thence  to  effect  his  retreat  west- 
ward. Having  lost  the  precious  day  of  the  IS""  of  August  in 
halting  between  opposing  schemes,  he  had  fought  a  battle 
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on  the  44^'',  which  liad  led  only  to  disastrous  delay ;  and  the 
probability  that  he  would  make  his  escape  without  molesta- 
tion on  the  part  of  his  foe  was  growing  fainter  from  hour  to 
hour.  Yet  it  is  now  certain,  as  these  papers  prove,  that  he 
had  still  the  means  of  making  his  retreat ;  nay,  fortune  was 
about  to  give  him  a  chance  which  a  great  soldier  would, 
perhaps,  have  made  productive  of  very  fruitful  results.  On 
the  afternoon  of  the  14"',  and  throughout  the  15"»,  the  retro- 
grade movement  of  the  French  went  on,  and  by  the  evening 
of  the  last-named  day  the  2**  and  B"*  Corps  and  the  Imperial 
Guard  were  concentrated  beyond  Gravelotte,  on  the  uplands 
which  spread  around  the  villages  of  Vionville,  Rezonville, 
and  Mars-la-Tour.  The  S'*  and  4"'  Corps  had,  meanwhile,  de- 
filed through  Metz  and  crossed  the  Moselle ;  but  these  divi- 
sions of  the  Army  of  the  Rhine,  having  been  those  chiefly 
engaged  at  Borny,  were  fully  twelve  hours  behind  their 
comrades,  and  it  was  not  until  the  morning  of  the  16"'  that 
they  bad  taken  their  positions  north  of  Gravelotte,  near 
Villers-les-Bois,  Marcel,  and  Doncourt.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that,  viewed  in  the  abstract,  this  movement  had  not 
been  well  conducted ;  and ,  as  to  retreat  and  avoid  the  Ger- 
mans should  have  been  the  principal  aim  of  the  Marshal,  he 
ought  lo  have  divided  his  columns,  and  have  sent  one  de- 
tachment by  the  road  to  Briey,  and  so  have  made  his  march 
more  easy  and  rapid.  But,  in  the  actual  position  of  affairs, 
the  Army  of  the  Rhine  was  very  well  placed ;  nay,  its  chief 
had  a  real  opportunity  which  he  might  have  turned  to  great 
acccunt.  Five  French  corps,  fully  110,000  men,  were  now 
gathered  within  a  small  space  and  perfectly  in  communica- 
tior  with  each  other  along  the  direct  roads  from  Metz  to 
Veidun ;  and  they  still  formed  a  magnificent  force,  equal,  if 
well  directed,  to  the  most  gallant  efforts.  This  great  Army, 
therefore,  was  on  a  line  on  which  Von  Moltke  did  not  expect 
it  in  anything  like  imposing  numbers,  and  which  he  had 
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not  even  nearly  barred ;  and  was  it  to  be  arrested  in  a  deci- 
sive movement  by  the  comparatively  feeble  and  divided  foes 
who  alone  could  throw  themselves  across  its  path  ?  Were  a 
few  thousand  horsemen  and  the  3^  German  Corps,  resting 
on  supports  at  a  great  distance,  to  paralyze  Bazaine  and  his 
dense  masses?  Nay,  had  he  not  the  means  of  making  his 
enemy  suffer  heavily  in  his  advanced  position,  of  attacking 
him  with  largely  superior  forces,  and  of  opening  triumphantly 
his  way  to  the  Meuse  after  a  struggle  which  ou^ht  to  have 
given  him  victory '?  No  candid  student  of  war  will  deny  that 
the  French  Marshal  had,  on  the  morning  of  the  16"',  a  gol- 
den occasion  which  a  true  leader  would  not  have  allowed 
to  pass  unimproved  away. 

These  operations  on  both  sides  led  to  the  great  battle  of 
Mars-la-Tour,  the  most  remarkable  in  the  whole  campaign. 
In  the  early  morning  of  the  16"»  of  August  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  German  cavalry,  which  had  reached  the  great 
road  from  Metz  to  Verdun,  about  Tronville  and  Mars-la- 
Tour,  surprised  and  drove  in  the  French  outposts,  and  ere 
long  had  spread  in  a  wide  circle  to  reconnoitre  the  French 
position.  In  a  short  time  the  two  Divisions  of  the  3<*  Corps 
appeared  on  the  field,  and  falling  on  the  corps  of  Frossard, 
defeated  at  Forbach,  they  forced  the  enemy  back  a  long  dis- 
tance, and  captured  the  two  villages  of  Vionville  and  Flavi- 
gny,  which  gave  them  important  points  of  vantage.  Ths  6"' 
French  Corps  now  came  into  line,  and  had  it  put  fortii  its 
whole  strength  and  been  sustained,  as  it  might  have  been, 
by  the  2*1  and  the  Imperial  Guard,  the  united  mass  rr;ust 
have  broken  through  and  through  the  Germans,  and  crushed 
them.  But  Bazaine  obstinately  clung  to  the  belief  that  he 
would  be  assailed  in  flank  and  rear  by  enemies  advanciig 
from  across  the  Moselle  through  the  woods  and  ravines 
that  covered  his  left,  and  conceived  that  his  paramouat 
object  should  be  to  keep  up  his  communications  with  Met2 ; 
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and,  accordingly,  he  permitted  a  part  only  of  the  6'*»  Corps 
to  take  part  in  the  Ight,  and,  withdrawing  the  S**  Corps 
from  the  field,  massed  it  with  the  Guard  and  the  rest  of  the 
4"'  in  strong  positions  around  Gravelotte,  thus  removing 
from  the  struggle  the  very  forces  which,  if  properly  used, 
ought  to  have  given  him  victory,  in  order  to  meet  a  fancied 
danger  I  The  6"'  French  Corps  gained  some  slight  success. 
By  this  time  it  was  3  o'clock,  the  struggle  which  the  French 
Mai-shal  ought  to  have  made  a  victory  being  quite  -mdecided. 
At  the  news  that  its  comrades  were  engaged,  the  iO"»  Ger- 
man Corps  was  pushed  to  the  field  by  Prince  Frederick 
€harles. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  3''  and  4"'  French  Corps  had 
been  summoned  by  Bazaine  to  the  fray ;  and  these  detach- 
ments, which,  being  near  at  hand,  ought  to  have  been  in 
line  in  the  forenoon,  and  to  have  literally  annihilated  the 
3^  Corps,  were  in  time  to  confront  the  newly-arrived  enemy. 
The  battle  now  spread  far  away  eastward,  and  the  villages 
of  \Iars-la-Tour,  of  Tronville,  and  Bruville  were  the  theatre 
of  a  stern  encounter,  in  which,  howe\er,  the  prepondera- 
tirg  force  of  the  French  gave  them  s,  marked  advantage. 
Bit  here,  again,  the  General-in-Chief  interposed  in  the  most 
disastrous  manner ;  the  leaders  of  the  3'^  iind  4"'  Corps  re- 
ctived  positive  order's  to  hold  their  ground  only.  Prince 
Frederick  Charles,  who  had  arrived  on  the  field,  employed 
Ks  reserves  to  the  last  man.  Meanwhile  the  attack  which 
lazaine  had  dreaded  many  hours  before  it  could  have  oc- 
curred, had  been  developed  to  a  certain  extent,  and  parts 
3f  the  8"i  and  9'**  German  Corps,  marched  to  the  scene  of 
action  with  great  rapidity,  began  to  menace  his  left  flank 
from  Gorze  and  the  adjoining  district.  This  caused  the  Mar- 
shal to  draw  in  his  line,  and  night  ended  a  desperate  battle. 
The  1*S  the  3<*,  and  the  4"'  French  Corps  showed  themselves 
;  worthy  of  their  old  renown ;  and  the  French  cavalry,  though 
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thrown  away,  as  at  Wocrth,  against  urj  broken  infantry,  dis- 
played splendid  though  fruitless  valoui". 

Twice  on  the  W^,  Bazaine  let  victory  elude  his  grasp;  and, 
had  he  moved  his  reserves  against  the  weak  n**  Coips,  as  it 
stood isolatedinthemidstoffoes — nay,  had  he  afterwards  bol- 
dly engaged  his  3''  and  4"'  Corps  against  the  10"',  his  antago- 
nists could  hardly  have  escaped  defeat.  Instead  of  this,  he 
withdrew  the  Imperial  Guard  and  the  2**  Corps  to  cover  his 
left,  when  not  an  enemy  was  even  near;  he  opposed  &  weak 
screen  to  the  S''  German  Corps,  and  gave  time  to  its  supports 
to  come  up  ;  and,  after  having  throughout  the  day  stood  on 
a  feeble  and  timid  defensive,  he  paralyzed  his  S*!  and  4"' 
Corps,  and  held  them  back  at  a  decisive  moment.  In  other 
words,  he  made  no  use  of  more  than  half  his  army  on  the 
field  of  battle  ;  he  so  placed  it  that  it  was  not  in  force  at  my 
time  at  the  important  points ;  and  throughout  the  day  he 
evidently  had  no  idea  of  the  inferior  strength  of  the  enemy, 
no  conception  of  what  he  might  have  accomplished,  na 
thought  but  of  fighting  when  brought  to  bay,  and  maktig 
sure  of  his  hold  on  Metz,  to  which  he  clung  as  to  a  plank  in 
a  shipwreck.  This  was  the  paramount  cause  of  the  defeat  of 
the  French.  ' 

A  great  commander  might  even  yet  have,  perhaps,  opened 
his  way  to  Verdun  by  a  desperate  effort  on  the  morning  of  the 
17"'  :  The  Germans  were  happy  in  having  such  an  antagonist 
Von  Moltke  had  good  reason  to  thank  Fortune  at  Mars-la-Tour, 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  operations  which  ended 
in  the  surrender  of  Metz  were  the  result  of  a  preconceived 
design ;  and  in  this  respect  they  are  not  equal  to  the  stra- 
tegy which  encircled  Mack  in  Ulni.  The  German  comman- 
ders were  not  omniscient,  and  their  antagonists  had  more 
than  one  chance.  The  German  chiefs  underrated  the  resis- 
tance of  France. 

The  battle  of  Coulmiers  was  nearly  being  a  serious  re- 
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verse,  and  spreuJ  anxiety  through  the  German  carnp ;  after 
that  event,  the  fall  of  Metz  probably  alone  prevented  a  re- 
markable change  in  the  scene.  The  Germans  strengthened 
their  hold  on  Paris,  and  looked  out  anxiously  for  the  fall  of 
Metz,  which  would  set  20(J,000  men  free  to  support  their 
feeble  investing  line,  and  to  overpower  the  new  French  le- 
vies. Meanwhile  France  made  astonishing  efforts,  to  repel  the 
invaders  ;  and  in  the  South  especially  the  Army  of  the  Loire 
became  a  large  force.  Even  after  the  calamitous  surrender 
of  Metz,  the  Germans  felt  that  they  were  insecure,  and  the 
First  Corps  was  left  around  Orleans  completely  isolated,  as 
no  troops  could  be  detached  to  its  aid  from  Paris. 

The  German  authorities  were  not  able  to  make  a  definite 
disposition  of  the  inconsiderable  forces  that  remained  at 
their  disposal  after  deducting  the  Army  of  Prince  Frederick 
Charles,  which  was  on  the  march.  It  was,  indeed,  a  critical 
period,  and  any  prolongation  of  it  was  viewed  with  impatience 
at  Versailles. 

In  this  state  of  affairs  the  Army  of  the  Loire,  now  composed 
of  the  15"'  and  16"'  Corps,  crossed  the  river  in  the  last  days 
of  October,  the  mass  of  the  army  by  Blois  and  Mer,  and  one 
detachment  advancing  on  Gien,  the  object  ol'  D'Aurelle  being 
to  cut  off  and  overwhelm  the  First  Corps  by  a  concentric 
movement  against  Orleans.  General  Von  der  Tann  advanced 
to  Couliniers  and  Baccon,  and  this  movement  led  to  u  colli- 
sion between  the  First  Corps  and  the  new  French  army. 

Between  3  and  4p.m.  General  Von  der  Tann  became  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  of  adopting  one  of  two  alternatives, 
either  to  hold  his  position  till  nightfall,  even  if  it  cost  him 
his  last  man  and  his  last  cartridge,  or  to  retire...  He  issued 
orders  for  a  retreat  towards  St.  Peray  and  Artenay. 

The  success  of  Coulmiers  not  only  sent  a  thrill  of  rapture 
through  France,  but  caused  profound  anxiety  at  Versailles, 
where  the  dangerous  position  of  the  investing  army  around 
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Paris  was  ful'y  apparent.  Preparations  were  made  to  raise 
v,he  siege  ;  the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  was  aespatched 
with  two  divisions  to  the  aid  of  the  First  Corps  ;  and  though 
Prince  Frederick  Charles  was  approaching  the  Yonne,  it  was 
feared  that  the  victorious  Army  of  the  Loire  v/oulu  move  to 
the  relief  of  the  capital  by  the  circuitous  route  of  Dreux  and 
Chartres. 

Whether  the  Army  of  the  Loire  could  have  made  this 
march,  and  what,  if  it  had,  would  have  been  the  result,  can 
now  be  only  matter  of  surmise ;  but  the  German  Chiefs  were 
not  a  little  uneasy,  and  the  fact  shows  how  unexpected  had 
been  the  revival  of  the  militai-y  power  of  France.  One  thing 
is  certain,  that  at  this  juncture  nothing  but  apprehension  of 
Prince  Frederick  Charles  prevented  even  the  cautious  D'Au- 
relle  from  making  the  attempt  to  advance  on  Paris ;  and,  if 
so,  who  sfiall  pretend  to  say  what  effect  the  capitulation  of 
Metz — that  dark  episode  of  treachery  and  shame — may  have 
had  on  the  iinal  issue  of  the  war?  For  some  weeks  after  the 
battle  of  Coulmiers  the  operations  of  the  Germans  were  far 
from  coherent,  and  the  consequences  showed  themselves  in 
their  strategy.  Though  the  Army  of  the  Loire  hi^d  retired  on 
Orleans,  the  Staff  at  Versailles  continued  to  fear  that  it  yet 
might  push  forward  by  Dreux  or  Chartres,  and  the  result 
was  that  the  Grand  Duke  and  Von  der  Tann  were  despat- 
ched far  away  to  the  Sarthe  and  the  Eure  to  guard  against 
this  supposed  movement.  This  diversion,  which  opened  a 
wide  interval  between  their  forces  and  those  of  Prince  Fre- 
dfti'lck  Charles,  might  have  given  a  great  chance  to  a  more 
daring  chief  than  D'Aurelle — a  chance  perceived  by  the  ca- 
pable Chanzy.  Few  passages  in  the  war  are  more  >\orthy  of 
notice  than  the  rallying  under  Chanzy  of  the  left  of  the  Army 
of  the  Loire,  and  how,  aiied  by  an  additional  corps  ^' iiich 
had  risen  suddenly,  as  it  were,  from  the  earth,  he  baffled 
Ihe  Grand  Duke  and  V-^n  der  Tann. 
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During  the  following  week  Ghanzy,  in  position  in  the  space 
between  the  Loire  and  the  Forest  of  Marchenoir,  resisted 
all  the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  and  more  than  once  gained  a 
marked  advantage. 

The  tenacity  and  endurance  witn  which  the  troops  made 
their  stand  for  four  days  is  a  proof  of  the  conspicuous  energy 
and  inspiring  activity  of  their  leader,  General  Ghanzy...  Mo- 
dern history  offers  no  instance  of  battles  so  completely 
fought  out  as  those  on  the  plains  of  La  Beauce. 

It  is  by  no  means  now  so  certain  that  on  future  battle- 
fields Gavalry  cannot  be  turned  to  account.  The  natural  ten- 
dency of  the  breechloader  is  to  cause  great  dispersion  among 
Infantry  and  immense  waste  of  ammunition.  Moments  are 
certain  to  arrive  in  every  great  battle  of  the  present  day 
when  troops  find  themselves  dispersed  and  scattered,  very 
likely  distant  and  separate  from  their  reserves,  and  not  at 
all  improbably  with  their  ammunition  expended.  In  these 
circumstances  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  large  force  of 
Gavalry  at  a  critical  moment  may  turn  the  fortunes  of  the 
day,  more  especially  when  Infantry  is  demoralized,  fatigued, 
or  surprised.  At  the  battle  of  Gustozza  a  squadron  and  a  half 
of  Austrian  Lmcers  came  across  an  Italian  brigade  of  five 
battalions,  ana  completely  routed  four  out  of  the  five.  But 
more  especially  when  Gavalry  is  opposed  to  Cavalry  do  heavy 
men  protected  with  cuirasses  and  mounted  on  heavy  horses 
become  useful.  Light  a-id  medium  men,  not  so  prot^icted, 
cannot  face  them.  In  fact,  the  Heavy  Gavalry  of  an  army  is 
required  to  protect  its  light  horsemen  from  the  Heavy  Ga- 
valry of  the  enemy.  It  may,  therefore,  seem  worthy  of  con- 
sideration whether  all  Heavy  Gavalry  should  not  be  armed 
with  cuirasses. 

The  fire  of  a  Battery  at  the  present  day  (and  we  hope  soon 
to  outdo  this)  begins  to  be  effective  at  4,000  yards,  is  very 
powerful  at  2,000,  and  annihilating  to  troops  in  any  forma- 
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tion  at  1,000  yards  and  under.  The  ground  must,  of  course > 
be  supposed  to  be  moderately  open. 

A  gun  in  action  under  favourable  circumstances  covers 
with  its  fire  about  seven  square  miles  of  country,  and  can 
change  its  object  from  one  point  to  another  more  than  four 
miles  distant  from  the  first  by  a  simple  movement  of  its  trail. 
A  column  on  the  right  flank  may  be  hit,  and  within  a  minute 
another  column  four  miles  to  the  left  of  the  first.  100  guns 
would  occupy  a  mile,  and  a  mile  was  once  a  long  range,  but 
now  a  line  two  miles  long  might  fire  at  the  same  object,  and 
the  guns  at  one  end  could  protect  those  at  the  other  by 
flanking  fire.  Therefore  every  increase  of  range  lent  a  new 
argument  for  the  tactics  of  massing. 

A  General  should  endeavour  to  obtain  a  superiority  of 
Artillery  as  early  as  possible.  His  whole,  or  nearly  his  whole, 
force  of  guns  should  be  pushed  well  forward  and  massed  at 
the  beginning,  so  that  it  may  crush  the  enemy's  Artillery  in 
detail  as  the  latter  comes  into  position. 

Whether  acting  offensively  or  defensively,  artillery  can 
protect  its  own  front  in  ordinary  open  country,  and  should 
not  retire  before  Infantry  unless  the  whole  force  is  retreating. 

But  Artillery  can  be  sorely  annoyed,  or  even  caused  to 
retire,  by  the  fire  of  Infantry  skirmishers,  well  concealed  in 
folds  of  ground  or  behind  walls  and  trees.  Therefore  Infantry 
should  not  attack  in  any  form;ttion,  but,  so  to  say,  stalk  the 
guns.  And  this  being  granted,  Infantry  should  always  attack 
guns  ;  who  knows  but  that  they  may  be  unsupported? 

The  only  reply  to  such  hidden  attacks,  early  in  the  battle 
before  the  friendly  Infantry  has  come  up,  is  by  the  use  of 
dismounted  Cavalry,  or,  better  still,  by  mounted  men  trained 
to  v'ork  on  foot  either  as  riflemen  or  gunners,  and  perma- 
nently attached  to  the  batteries. 

Since  Artillery  can  take  care  of  itself,  provided  its  flanks 
are  protected,  a  line  of  guns  may  be  deployed,  and  behind 
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it  the  Infantry  may  elTect  turning  movements  to  act  on  the 
enemy's  flank.  When  such  a  flank  attack  is  ready  to  be  de- 
hvered,  the  mass  of  guns  should  concentrate  their  fire  on 
that  part  of  the  enemy's  hne  about  to  be  assailed  till  it  is 
shaken. 

A  system  of  signals  should  be  used  to  enable  a  large  num- 
ber of  guns  to  act  simultaneously  against  the  same  point. 

When  the  Infantry  combat  has  commenced,  as  many  guns 
as  possible  should  be  pushed  close  up  to  the  enemy. 

When  Artillery  advances  to  close  combat,  a  considerable 
number  of  men  and  horses  should  follow  the  batteries  as 
near  as  they  can  consistently  with  keeping  under  cover.  If 
this  be  done,  there  is  no  fear  of  leaving  the  guns  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  At  such  moments  cover  becomes  a  se- 
condary consideration.  Artillery,  like  Infantry  or  Cavalry,  in 
close  combat  must  count  on  heavy  losses  in  men  and  horses, 
but  they  must  determine  to  crush  the  enemy  in  that  part  of 
the  field,  remembering  that  «  omelettes  are  not  made  without 
breaking  of  eggs.  » 

Since  a  frontal  attack  can  be  beaten  off  at  any  range,  ar- 
tillery, if  it  has  a  clear  space  of  1,000  yards  in  front  of  it 
and  scouts  on  flanks,  should  not  allow  itself  to  be  turned 
from  its  immediate  purpose  by  the  reported  approach  of 
large  bodies  of  infantry.  Such  attacks  may  be  neglected  till 
the  enemy  comes  within  1,000  yards. 

Range-finders,  telescopes,  and  scouts  are  indispensable 
to  the  development  of  the  full  power  of  artillery ;  the  s".me 
may  be  said  of  spare  men,  horses,  and  ammunition.  The 
front  line  of  the  battery  should  have  as  few  men  and  horses 
as  possible,  and  should  be  fed  from  the  rear,  two  or  three 
times  over  if  necessary.  But  the  great  principle  of  all  is  that 
artillery  has  issued  from  its  childhood,  and  is  as  well  able  to 
shift  for  itself  as  any  other  arm.  This  does  not  mean  that  it 
is  independent  of  the  others,  but  that  it  is  only  dependent 
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on  them  in  the  same  sense  that  they  are  dependent  on  it. 

The  mainstay  of  an  army  is  Infantry.  Command  should 
extend  over  depth  rather  than  breadth,  and  each  company 
should  provide  its  own  immediate  support.  This  is  effected 
by  directing  each  Captain  to  extend-  in  the  first  place,  only 
half  his  company,  the  other  half  being  placed  in  the  front 
line  whenever  the  Captain  may  see  fit.  Thus  the  mixing 
up  of  companies  at  an  early  period  of  the  action  is  avoided. 
Tactical  and  administrative  command  should  coincide. 

The  attack  formation  is  to  be  assumed  as  soon  as  a  batta- 
lion becomes  exposed  to  artillery  fire.  The  distance  neces- 
sarily depends  on  the  nature  of  the  ground.  In  some  cir- 
cumstances it  may  not  be  more  than  a  few  hundred  yards. 
In  open  ground  the  limits  are  estimated  as  being  3,000  and 
4,000  yards,  so  great  is  the  range  and  accuracy  of  the  mo- 
dern field-piece.  The  battalion  is  supposed  to  be  in  quarter- 
column,  and  before  it  reaches  the  zone  of  effective  artillery 
fire  it  is  deployed  into  line  of  half-battalion  columns,  and  on 
account  of  the  range  of  shells  the  front  taken  up  is  much 
v/ider  than  that  hitherto  consi'^ered  sufficient.  Space  is  allo- 
wed as  for  a  battalion  in  line  on  the  following  data  :  —  Each 
file  is  supposed  to  occupy  30  inches.  The  companies  are  to 
be  separated  from  each  other  by  an  interval  of  three  paces, 
and  half-battalions  by  one  of  six  paces.  Thus  not  only  will 
half  battalions  and  companies  be  kept  as  distinct  as  squa- 
drons, but  each  man  will  have  plenty  of  room  for  the  full  use 
of  his  arms.  As  soon  as  the  half-battalion  columns  have  as- 
sumed their  positions,  the  two  front  companies  of  each  will 
be  sent  forward  to  act  as  the  attacking  line.  Only  half  of 
each  company  will  at  first  be  extended,  the  other  half  com- 
panies being  retained  at  a  distance  of  from  150  to  200  yards 
in  rear,  to  constitute  company  supports.  The  leading  half 
companies  will  form  on  the  march  single  rank,  the  intervals 
between  men  being  such  as  to  insure  the  whole  front  of  the 
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battalion  being  covered.  The  rear  half  companies  will  move 
in  two  ranks,  with  two  paces  interval  between  files.  The  front 
and  rear  half  companies  will  together  be  styled  «  the  at- 
tacking line.  »  The  captain  is  to  take  post  in  rear  of  his  lea- 
ding half  company.  The  remainder  of  the  half  battalions 
—  two  companies  in  an  eight  company  battalion  —  will 
follow  in  rear  of  the  supports  of  the  extended  companies 
at  a  distance  from  them  of  from  200  to  300  yards,  and  in 
such  formation  as  may  be  deemed  advisable.  These  compa- 
nies will  be  styled  «  the  supporting  line.  »  An  excellent  in- 
novation is  the  sending  in  advance  of  all,  at  about  100  or 
150  yards  of  the  extended  line,  four  or  five  picked  men  per 
half  battalion.  These,  under  the  direction  of  an  officer,  will 
act  as  scouts,  and  will  retain  their  relative  position  until 
they  approach  to  within  500  yards  of  the  enemy,  when  they 
will  halt  and  lie  down  till  the  arrival  of  the  attacking  line 
and  then  advance  with  it. 

The  principle  is  !o  evade  as  far  as  possible  the  destructive 
effect  of  artillery  fire  by  giving  it  no  masses  or  bodies  of  men 
shoulder  to  shoulder  as  targets.  The  front  of  a  battalion  of 
800  rank  and  file,  exclusive  of  scouts,  would  be  374  paces. 
Consequently,  at  first  each  man  in  the  extended  line  would 
occupy  a  space  of  nearly  two  paces,  or  nearly  five  feet.  Even 
if  a  shell  burst  precisely  at  the  right  moment,  it  would  cause 
comparatively  little  loss  on  such  a  line.  The  effect  of  artillery 
fire  would  also  be  very  slight  on  the  supporting  bodies  spread 
over  a  considerable  depth  of  ground  and,  equally  with  the 
skirmishers,  taking  advantages  of  all  cover  and  being  cons- 
tantly on  the  move.  We  may,  therefore,  conclude  that  du- 
ring the  earlier  part  of  the  advance  the  enemy's  gunners 
would  fire  but  little.  The  extended  line  is  to  advance  quietly, 
steadily,  and  without  unnecessary  words  of  command  or 
bugle  calls,  and  as  far  as  can  be  gathered  in  a  general  line. 
On  reaching  the  zone  of  effective  infantry  fire  the  supporting 
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half  companies  will  reinforce  their  leading  half  companies. 
The  precise  moment  at  wliich  this  operation  may  be  neces- 
sary will  depend  upon  the  ground  and  the  amount  of  resis- 
tance encountered,  about  800  yards  from  the  enemy's  posi- 
tion. No  fixed  rule  can  be  laid  down.  Officers  commanding 
the  advanced  companies  should  endeavour  to  approach  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  point  to  be  attacked  before  ordering 
up  their  rear  half  companies.  The  true  principle  is  to  keep 
as  large  a  number  of  men  as  possible  in  comparative  safety 
till  the  decisive  moment,  and  always  to  have  something  in 
hand.  Still,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  enemy's  lire 
must  never  be  allowed  to  gain  the  ascendency  and  snuff-out 
the  assailants  in  detail.  When  the  whole  of  the  attacking 
line  has  been  thrown  into  the  fight  the  supporting  line  is  to 
be  moved  up  to  within  300  yards  of  the  men  engaged.  At  this 
point  of  the  action  a  further  advance  must  evidently  become 
difficult.  The  question  then  is,  how  is  it  to  be  accomphshed 
with  the  least  possible  loss  ?  That  many  casualties  will  occur 
in  the  process  is  certain.  The  object  to  which  attention  must 
be  directed  is  the  minimizing  of  loss.  Advance  is  to  be  con- 
tinued by  alternate  companies.  This  is  so  far  sound,  for  if 
the  advance  were  by  smaller  bodies,  they  would  be  apt  to 
get  in  front  of  each  other  and  obstruct  the  firing  line ;  whe- 
reas, if  the  advance  were  by  larger  bodies,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  give  a  simultaneous  impulse  to  them.  The  rush  is 
only  permissive,  not  obligatory.  Thus,  captains  are  practi- 
cally allowed  to  advance  in  their  own  way.  The  experience 
of  many  officers  is  that  the  best  method  of  advancing  is  for 
the  two  men  of  a  file  to  work  together,  one  running  or  cree- 
ping forward  a  short  distance,  while  his  comrade  covers  the 
movement  with  his  fire.  By  this  means  the  whole  line  gra- 
dually gains  ground  like  an  incoming  tide.  When  the  attac- 
king line  is  about  300  yards  distant  from  the  enemy's  posi- 
tion, it  is  to  be  reinforced  by  the  rest  of  the  battalion. 
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In  many  cases,  if  a  battalion  succeeded  in  establishing  itself 
on  a  line  about  150  yards  from  the  enemy  the  affair  would 
soon  virtually  come  to  an  end  without  a  further  advance. 
Either  the  assailants  or  'he  defenders  would  be  crushed  by 
the  volume  of  fire  pourta  in  at  such  a  close  range.  Assu- 
ming, however,  that  the  loss  was  not  so  great  as  to  induce 
the  assailants  either  to  remain  halted  or  to  retreat,  or  to 
compel  the  defenders  to  quit  their  position,  it  is  evident 
that  a  very  critical  and  dangerous  piece  of  work  devolves  on 
the  attacking  party.  How  is  the  deadly  zone  of  100  or  150 
yards  to  be  passed  over?  The  ranks  of  the  enemy  may  be 
much  thinned  and  their  courage  greatly  shaken.  In  that  case 
the  assailants  may,  without  danger,  make  a  rush  over  the 
intervening  space.  What,  however,  if  the  enemy,  partially 
covered  by,  say,  the  brow  of  a  hill,  should  not  have  suffered 
heavy  loss  and  be  evidently  determined  to  stand  their 
ground?  In  that  case  a  rush  over  150  or  even  100  yards 
would  bring  the  assailants  up  breathless,  in  disorder  and 
thinned  by  the  last  few  shots,  to  cross  bayonets  with  a  hal- 
ted, regularly  formed,  perfectly  fresh  line.  It  seems,  there- 
fore, that  the  former  method  of  gaining  ground  by  degrees 
should  be  prolonged  till  the  attacking  line  is  within  50  or  60 
yards.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  a  front  attack  on  a  fairly 
good  position,  occupied  by  resolute  troops,  would  have  few 
chances  of  success  unless  the  foe  were  previously  shaken  by 
a  fire  of  artillery,  or  simultaneously  threatened  on  the  flank. 
The  advance  of  Infantry  should  always  be  preceded  by  a  con- 
centrated fire  of  Artillery  on  the  point  selected  for  attack. 

In  order  to  minimize  the  loss  inseparable  from  a  front 
attack,  even  when  the  latter  has  been  fully  prepared  by  Ar- 
tillery, the  assailants  must  have  recourse  to  three  expe- 
dients— i.e,  the  nature  of  formation,  quickness  of  movement, 
and  the  taking  advantage  of  cover. 

The  flank  formation  is  the  same  as  the  front  formation, 
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except  that  only  one  half  battalion  is  broken  up  for  attack^ 
the  other  half  battalion  remaining  in  rear  as  a  battalion 
reserve. 

The  attack  formation  for  a  brigade  is  merely  an  applica- 
tion on  an  extended  form  of  the  principles  laid  down  for  a 
battalion. 

Retirement  should  be  carefully  practised.  For  nothing 
tests  the  discipline  and  general  training  of  men  more  than 
a  retreat  under  fire.  Indeed,  many  military  authorities  are 
of  opinion  that  if  an  attack  fails  it  will  be  almost  impossible 
to  fall  back  without  crushing  loss  and  terrible  disorder.  Is 
not  the  method  adopted  during  the  advance  equally  appli- 
cable during  the  retreat  ? 
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